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INTRODUCTION. 



The University of Oxford recently issued regula- 
tions for carrying into eflFect the statute ** concerning 
the examination of those who are not members of the 
University.*' On referring to the Appendix to this 
work, it will be seen that all Junior Candidates wiQ 
be examined in ^^ The Analysis and Parsing of a 
passage taken from Goldsmith's Deserted village," — 
one of the most channing poems in the English 
language. That pupils might have a text-book con- 
taining information on the points specified in the 
examination schedule, is the reason for the publication 
of the present edition of the poenu Although spe- 
cially prepared for middle class schools, it is believed 
that the work may be used with advantage wherever 
the reading of poetry forms a portion of a child's 
education. 

The work is arranged under the following heads: — 

1. A Life of Goldsmith, from Knight's Cyclopaedia 
of Biography, by the kind permission of the editor ; 

2. Bemarks on the Analysis of Sentences, a branch 
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PART I. 
LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH.' 



Oliver Goldsmith was bom on the lOth November, 
1728, at a place called Pallas, or Pallasmore, in the 
parish of Forney, and county of Longford, in Ireland. 
He was the fifth among seven children of the Eev. 
Charles Goldsmith, who had married early in life, when 
without means adequate for the support of a family, and 
who obtained his first church preferment, the rectory of 
Kilkenny West, only in 1730, two years after the birth 
of Oliver. The future poet was accounted a dull child ; 
and for this reason, as well as on account of the straitened 
circumstances of the father, it was at first intended ta 
bring him up for a mercantile employment. He received 
the first rudiments of his education at a village school. 
Afterwards, when by a fondness for rhyming and other 

" From "Knight*! Cyclopsedia of Biography,** by permission of 
Mr. Knight 
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manifestations of wit, he had so far excited hope that 
an uncle and other relations offered to undertake the ex- 
penses necessary for his being sent to the University of 
Dublin, he was removed to a school at Athlone, and then, 
after an interval of two years, to another at Edgworth- 
town. He entered at Trinity College, Dublin, as a sizar, 
in June, 1746. His career here was anything but dis- 
tinguished. He did not obtain a scholarship, and having 
been idle, extravagant, and occasionally insubordinate, 
he took his degree of B. A. two years after the regular 
time, in February, 1749. A violent and injudicious tutor 
seems, however, to have been greatly responsible for the 
unsatisfactory nature of Goldsmith's college career. 
Goldsmith's father was now dead ; but his uncle, the 
Rev. Thomas Contarine, who had already borne the 
principal part of the expenses of his education, amply 
supplied the father's place. Yielding to his uncle's 
wishes. Goldsmith consented to enter the church ; but he 
spent in dissipation the two years which should have 
been given to preparation, and on applying for orders was 
rejected by the bishop ; for what reason is not exactly 
known, but probably it was on account of professional in- 
competence, joined to a report of his dissipated habits. He 
then obtained the situation of private tutor in the family 
of a neighbouring gentleman, and very shortly gave it 
up in disgust. His uncle Contarine now determined to 
prepare him for the profession of the law, and sent him 
off to London for the purpose of keeping his terms at the 
Temple ; but stopping at Dublin on his way, he lost in 
gambling the sum wherewith he had been furnished for 
the expenses of his journey, and returned home penniless. 
The kindness of his uncle was not yet exhausted ; and 
having forgiven him all his former offences, he sent him 
£or a time to Edinburgh to study medicine. He arrived 
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there towards the close of 1752 ; and having attended 
most of the medical professors, though without much 
assiduity, he proceeded at the end of two years to Leyden, 
for the professed purpose of completing his medical 
studies. He resided at Leyden about a year, studying 
chemistry under Gaubius, and anatomy under Albinus ; 
and at the same time indulging greatly in dissipation. 
Prom Leyden Goldsmith set out to make a tour of 
Europe on foot, having with him, as is said, only one 
clean shirt, and no money ; and trusting to his wits 
for support. The following passage in the " Vicar of 
Wakefield " is supposed to describe his own travels : " I 
had some knowledge of music, and now turned what was 
once my amusement into a present means of subsistence. 
Whenever I approached a peasant's house towards night- 
fall, I played one of my most merry tunes, and that pro- 
cured me not only a lodging, but subsistence for the next 
day.'* By means of this and other expedients he worked 
his way through Flanders (stopping at Louvain), parts of 
France, and Germany, Switzerland (where he composed 
part of the " Traveller "), and the north of Italy. He re- 
mained six months at Padua, and if (which is doubtful) 
he ever took a medical degree, he must have taken it 
there, or, as his first biographer suggested, at Louvain ; 
unfortunately the ofiicial records are lost in both of these 
places, so that it is now impossible to ascertain the fact. 
Hearing while in Italy of the death of his uncle and 
benefactor, he immediately turned his steps towards 
England; and having expended about a year on his 
travels, landed at Dover in the autumn of 1756. 

Arrived in London, he was for a time an usher in a 
school at Peckham, and, being very speedily disgusted 
with this employment, next an apothecary's assistant. 
The liberality of an old schoolfelloNT^ 'R^Vj^a ^^<£^Ss5B^^^aS^ 
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discovered him, enabled him, soon after, to commence 
practice as a physician ; and, by the joint aid of medicine 
and literature (acting as reader in the printing-office of 
Richardson, the author of '^ Clarissa Harlowe"), he 
managed for some time to earn a scanty subsistence. 
In 1768 he obtained an appointment, which might have 
eventually turned out lucrative, as physician to one of 
the factories in India ; and some of his letters, written at 
this time, show that he was very eager to proceed in 
that capacity to the East. In order to meet the expenses 
of his outfit and voyage, he immediately drew up and 
published proposals for printing, by subscription, his "In- 
quiry into the Present State of Polite Literature in 
Europe." From some unexplained cause, however, this 
appointment fell to the ground ; and he did not pass an 
examination before the College of Surgeons, for which 
he offered himself, whether with a view to his Eastern 
appointment, or to a subsequent scheme of obtaining a 
post as hospital mate, is not certain. He now fell back 
upon literature, and renewed an engagement with Mr. 
Griffiths, the proprietor and publisher of the " Monthly 
Review,** to write for that journal, receiving, in return, 
a moderate salary, besides board and lodging. The en- 
gagement was, in the first instance, to last for a year ; 
but at the end of seven or eight months, it was given up 
by mutual consent. He published his " Present State of 
Literature in Europe,** in 1759. In October of the same 
year, he commenced writing the " Bee,** a series of light 
essays, which was intended to appear as a weekly peri- 
odical, but the issue of which ceased with the eighth 
number. These were followed by contributions to 
Smollett*s "British Magazine,'* the delightful "Chinese 
Letters,** in the " Public Ledger,** &c. In 1762 he began 
the ** Vicar o£ Wakefield,** for which Dr. Johnson, while 
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Goldsmith was under arrest, succeeded in getting for 
him at once 60/., but which was not published until 1766. 
The «* Traveller" appeared at the end of 1764 and, in 
the same year, his ballad of the '^ Hermit." In the mean- 
while he had published his " Life of Beaii Nash," 
*^ Letters from a Nobleman to his Son," and other hasty 
works and compilations, and done much other booksellers' 
work, for the purpose of immediate profit. His comedy 
of the " Good-natured Man," was brought out at Covent 
Garden in the beginning of 1768. It had been pre- 
viously declined by Garrick, and did not meet with any 
decided success, though Dr. Johnson pronounced it to be 
the best comedy which had appeared since ^' The Pro- 
voked Husband." In 1770 he published his "Deserted 
Village," and in the same year entered into engagements 
for writing his histories of Eome, Greece, and England. 
On the establishment of the Royal Academy of Painting, 
in 1770, Goldsmith was appointed professor of ancient 
history in the institution. In 1773 he appeared a second 
time as a dramatic author, and now, with very great 
success. Dr. Johnson said of " She Stoops to Conquer," 
that " he knew of no comedy for many years that had so 
exhilarated an audience, that had answered so much th^ 
great end of comedy — making an audience merry." Its 
success was unequivocal, and it ran, without intermission, 
to the end of the season, and was resumed at the opening 
of the following one. One of his last publications was a 
" History of the Earth and Animated Nature," which 
appeared in 1774, and in which he had been engaged for 
two or three years. For this work he received the 
large sum of 850/. ; but Goldsmith's ^money was ever 
given or gambled away as soon as it was received, and 
very shortly after he was in as great embarrassment as 
before. In the spring of 1774 he was taken ill witK ^ 
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fever, which, aggravated by mental distress consequent 
on poverty, and also by a wrong treatment, which his 
physician could not dissuade him from pursuing, ter- 
minated fatally on the 4th of April. He died at the age 
of forty-five. He was interred in the burial ground of 
the Temple Church ; but no memorial was set up there 
to indicate the place of his burial, and it is now found to 
be impossible to identify the spot in which his remains 
were laid. His friends erected a monument to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey, for which a Latin in- 
scription was written by Dr. Johnson; and in 1837 a 
marble slab, with an English inscription, was placed by 
the members of the Inner Temple in the Temple Church, 
to commemorate the fact of Goldsmith having died in the 
Temple, and been buried within the Temple churchyard; 
this slab now stands in the vestry. 

The preceding brief sketch of Goldsmith's life speaks 
plainly enough as to his character. He was weakness 
itself. Not without amiable dispositions; for, indeed, 
few men have possessed more benevolence or stronger 
family affections; he wanted the strength of purpose 
which can alone regulate them for good. At no period of 
his life did he resolutely pursue an object. Idle at the 
university, unwilling to settle down to any profession, 
and when he had made his choice, lazy and apathetic in 
its pursuit, he at last became an author, merely because 
authorship was necessary for subsistence, and wrote only 
as often and as much as the pressure of his wants required. 
He was ever ready to yield to the impulse of the moment, 
and a piteous tale would so work on his feelings, that for 
the relief of an applicant he often not only gave his all, 
but even involved himself in debt. His weakness also 
assumed, in a remarkable degree, the form of vanity, with 
instancea o£ which failing the reader of Boswell's " Life 
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of Johnson" will be acquainted. Of Goldsmith, the 
author, but little need be said. The humour of the 
** Vicar of Wakefield," the pathos of the " Traveller " 
and the " Deserted Village," and the wit of some of his 
smaller poems, are known and appreciated hj all. His 
numerous compilations, which were only written for 
money, are not proper objects of criticism. The his- 
tories of Greece and Rome certainly possess no critical 
value of any kind ; and yet they have long been read with 
pleasure by a large class, who feel the charm of the 
writer's easy and lucid style, without caring or troubling 
themselves about the accuracy of his statements. A life 
of Goldsmith was published not long after his death, by 
Bishop Percy ; and a memoir of him is to be found in 
Sir Walter Scott's " Miscellaneous Prose Works." More 
recently, three other lives of Goldsmith have appeared — 
by Prior, Forster, and Washington Irving : the largest 
is that by Mr. Prior ; the best is that by Mr. Forster. 
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PART n. 

I. ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES.* 

1. A sentence^ is an assemblage of words, conyeying a 

complete sense or thought, thus: — *^ Bot/s study ^^ 
is a sentence because the meaning is complete. 

2. There are two kinds of sentences ; namely, simple and 

compound.^ 

3. A simple sentence consists of two parts, — the subject 

and the predicate. 
The subject is that of which something is affirmed ; as, 

Birds sing. 
The predicate is that which is affirmed of the subject ; 

as, William reads, 

4. A simple sentence has only one subject and one finite 

verb. 
Every part of a verb is called^ntVe, except the participle 
and the infinitive mood. 
6. A phrase is any collection of words not forming a pro- 
position. In analysis the term is limited to the in- 
finitive, a preposition and its object, &c. ; as^ Men of 
unsdom : To be angry is to be mad : For one to 
steal is base : Being angry is unwise : walking in 
the fields^ is good exercise. 

* For a complete treatise on this subject, see ** MorelPs Analysis 
of Sentences," — a book that should be in the hands of every 
teacher. 

^ From sententia, a thought. 

* Some make three kinds : simple^ complex, and compound, 

* The words in italics form, in each case, a phrase. 
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IL THE SIMPLE SUBJECT. 



1. The subject of a sentence or a proposition is either 

grammatical or logical ; or, as it is generally termed, 
simple or enlarged. 

2. The simple subject is the person or thing spoken of, 

unlimited by other words. 

3. The simple subject is, for the most part, a noun ; but 

it may be any letter, character, syllable, word, or 
phrase, used as a noun. 

Ex, 1. A noun. Snow falls. 
2. A pronoun. He reads. 
8. A letter. ^ is a vowel. 

4. A character, -f- is the sign of addition. 

5. An adjective. Many came to see the ex- 

hibition. 

6. An infinitive verb. To steal is base. 

7. An infinitive verb modified by an adverb. 

To read well is no easy matter. 

8. A clause. That one should steal is base. 

9. A participle. Stealing is base. 

4. In imperative sentences, the subject is always thou, or 

you, or ye, and is often understood. 

Ex. 1. Come {thou) forth. 

2, Be {thoti) wise to-day, 

3. Bear (ye) up awhile. 



ni. THE LOGICAL OR ENLARGED SUBJECT. 

I. A subject may be modified, limited, or described in 
various ways. 

B 5 
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The words used to modify, limit, oi describe are often 
termed adjuncts of the subject. 

The subject, with its adjuncts, is now generally called 
the enlarged subject The enlarged subject^ is, 
therefore, the person or thing spoken ofy together 
with all the words or phrases by which it is limited 
or defined. 

2. The subject may be enlarged in the following different 
ways : — 

1. By a noun or pronoun in apposition : — 

Ex, Milton, the poety was blind. 
He himself did it. 

2. By a noun or pronoun in the possessive case : — 

Ex. JohrCs knife is sharp. 
My pen is bad. 

3. By a preposition and its object, or, as it is termed, 

a prepositional phrase : — 

Ex, The works of nature are beautiful. 

4. By an adjective, or any word having the force 

of an adjective ; as a participle used as an ad- 
jective, &c. : — 

Ex, A good man is above all price. 
Your time is precious. 
Lost time cannot be recovered. 
Those boys are late. 

5. By a verb in the infinitive mood : — 

Ex, A desire to learn is praiseworthy. 

6. By a clause : — 

' Or, Logical Subject 
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JSx, The fact that he was a scholar was manifest. 

7. By a present participle : — 

Ex. They, shouting, fled^ 

8. By a present and past participle, or a participial 

phrase: — 

JEx, The king, having died, was succeeded by his 
brother. 
He, having spoken, retired, 

9. By a participle which has an object: — 

Ex, Alfred, having defeated Guthrum, treated 
him kindly. 
Caesar, having conquered the Gauls, set sail 
for Britain. 

10. Several adjectives may be employed to enlarge the 

subject of a sentence. 

Ex, An old, lofty, widc'Spreading oak stood in 
the forest. 

11. Several nouns and pronouns, in apposition, may 
form the subject 

Ex, I, Paul, myself, wrote these letters. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, the cousin of Eliza- 
beth, was beheaded. 
The navigator Columbus, the discoverer of 
the New World, was badly treated. 

12. The subject may be enlarged by combining any 

number of the above methods, at the same time. 

Ex, 1. Several stars of less magnitude, formerly 
unobserved, now appeared. 
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2. Thus to relieve the wretched was his 

pride. 

3. To create creatures liable to want^ is to 

render them susceptible of enjoyment. 

4. To say little and perform muchy is the 

characteristic of a great mind. 

5. A propensity to discover and exaggerate 

the failings of our neighbour, is one of 
the most ordinary forms of selfishness. 

6. Cassius, unwilling to stake the freedom of 

Rome on a single engagement, urges 
various reasons for delay. 

7. The songster, having listened to this 

pleading, acknowledged its justice. 

8. Aurelian, weary of the siege, and angry 

with Zenobia for her long resistance, 
pressed harder and harder on Palmyra. 

13. Condensed View op the Modifications of the 

Simple Subject. 

Earth's wealth - - - vanishes. 

The WEALTH of earth - - vanishes. 

Earthly wealth - - - vanishes. 

Wealth, the idol of earth - - vanishes. 

Wealth merely - - * vanishes. 

Wealth which is of earth - - vanishes. 

Wealth to be valued - - must be earned. 

The word wealth is the simple subject ; the words, 
phrases, and clauses which are added to the simple sub- 
ject, show the manner in which a simple subject may be 
enlarged. 
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IV. THE PREDICATE. 

1. The predicate of a sentence is the word or words 

that express what is affirmed of the subject. 
The word predicate means to declare or affirm. 

2. The predicate, like the subject, is either grammatical 

or logical, or, as it is generally termed, simple or 
erdarged. 

3. The simple predicate consists of a single verb, or of 

the verb To Be, with a noun, pronoun, adjective, 
participle, prepositional phrase, adverb, or a verb in 
the infinitive mood. 

Ex, 1. William studies, or, William will study, 

2. James is a scholar, 

3. James is he, 

A, James is diligent, 

5. James is learning, 

6. James is in good health, 

7. James is ill, 

8. To obey is to enjoy, 

9. The day is to be celebrated, 

4. The verb To Be, can form a predicate by itself 

only when it means existence: as, God is; Light 
was. 



V. THE OBJECT, OR COMPLETION OF 
THE PREDICATE. 

1. Every sentence containing a Transitive Verb must 
have an object: as, Temperance preserves health. 
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The stihject is temperance, the predicate preserves^ 
and the object health. 
The word health, is necessary to complete the assertion ; 
it is, therefore, termed the completion of the predi* 
cate, 

2. The predicate may be completed in various ways : — 

1. By a noun. He could measure lands. 

2. By a pronoun. I knew him. 

3. By an adjective. He clothed the naked. 

4. By a verb infinitive. I wish to go. 

5. By a phrase. I doubted his having been a soldier. 

They tried to conceal their fears. 

6. By a sentence. The man said, " / am an English* 

man." 

The word, phrase, or clause, in italics, forms the direct 
OBJECT of the transitive verb, in each of the above 
sentences. 

3. The word which forms the object of a transitive verb 

may be enlarged in the same way as the subject of 
a sentence. 

Ex. 1. His looks adorned the venerable place. 

2. Milton visited Galileo, the celebrated as- 

tronomer. 

3. He destroyed the King^s new castle. 



I 



VI. INDIEECT OBJECT. 

1. In some cases, the full sense of the predicate cannot 
be expressed, without the addition of what is tenn^d 
An indirect object. 
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The indirect object often requires a preposition to show- 
its relation to the predicate, especially if the direct 
object is placed next the> verb ; as. He gave the slate 
to John, The word ** slate" is the direct object of 
gave, and " to John," forms the indirect object. 

2. The indirect object often shows the source /rowi which 

an action tends, the material out of which anything 
is made, or the theme of conversation. 
Ex, 1. We made a box out of wood. 

2. He made B,fire of coals, 

3. They begged b, favour of me. 

4. He spoke of a reward. 

3. Some verbs take an indirect object only: — as, 

Ex. 1. Charles spoke of his father. 
2. He seemed to sleep. 

4. The indirect object is often used to complete the mean- 

ing oi adjectives which denote some state of the mind, 
or which are derived from verbs. 

Ex. 1. The general was desirous of glory. 

2. John was guilty of deceit. 

3. He was anxious to learn. 

5. The indirect object may consist of two nouns, of a 

noun and pronoun, or of an adjective and noun, in 
the objective case. 

Ex. 1. God formed t^ men. 

2. They named him John. 

3. They made Constantine hing. 

4. Guilt makes us cowards. 

6. They appointed William secretary. 

6. The indirect object may consist of a noun or pronoun 

with a preposition, expressed or understood. 
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Ex, 1. He asked me a question. 

2. He taught me (indirect) arithmetic (direct). 

3. Give us your advice. 

4. John accused James ofpecuUttUm. 

7. The simple predicate^ with the direct and indirect 
ohjectj is sometimes termed the enlarged predicate. 



Vn. EXTENSION OF THE PREDICATE. 

1. The predicate may be enlarged by an adverbial, as 

well as by an objective element ; or it may be en- 
larged by both. 

Ex, The boy studies his lesson carefully. The ob- 
jective element is lesson, the adverbial is 
carefully. 

2. The adverbial element may be one or more additional 

words added to a verb to denote some circumstance 
oipUtcCy time, cause, or manner. 
These adverbial elements form what is termed the 
extension of the predicate. 

Ex. 1. Come hither. 

2. He went yesterday. 

3. The water flows there, 

4. The Kangaroo lives in New Holland. 

The words in italics form, in each case, an adjunct, 
or an extension of the predicate. . 

3. It is not always easy to distinguish an indirect object 

from an adverbial circumstance, or an extension of 
Me /predicate. 
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The general rule is this : — 
An indirect object denotes the tendency of an action 
to or from some object ; whereas an adverbial cir* 
cumstance denotes the Hme^ place^ cause, or manner^ 
of an action. 
4. The predicate maj be extended hj adverbs or bj 
phrases used as adverbs. They are classed under 
the following heads : — 1. Those that relate to place. 
2. Those that relate to time. 3. Those that relate 
to cause or source. 4. Those that relate to manner. 

1. Adjuncts ofplace^ 

Ex, 1. The battle was fought at Vittoria, 

2. I see him yonder. 

3. The horse ran over the MIL 

4. The birds flew over the house. 

Adverbs of place are used to denote three relations, — 
at a place (where ?), from a place (whence ?), to a 
place (whither ?). Phrases^ like adverbs of place, de- 
note three relation^, — whither, whence, where. The 
flrst two refer to direction, the third, to locality. 

2. Adjuncts of time. 

Ex. 1. We shall walk hereafter. 

2. We laboured all day. 

3. The steamer left last Saturday. 

4. The school was closed at one. 

Adverbs of time denote either a point, or period, dura* 
tion, or frequency of time, answering the questions. 
When? How long? How often? Phrases, like 
adverbs, may refer to the past, present, and future ; 
but, unlike them, they may denote three relations in 
reference to each of these three grand divisions. 
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Ex, James f at noon 1 simultaneous with 
was < before noon > antecedent to 
writing (, after noon J subsequent to 

3. Adjuncts of cause. 

Ex, 1. The soldier fights /or ghry, 

2. The woman ^Bhxiie^ from fright, 

3. He was sold /or money, 

A, He was sent to reconnoitre the enemi/s camp,^ 
5, We remained to see the procession, 

1. There are properly no adverbs which denote a cause : 

they rather inquire for one. 

Ex, Why did he leave ? 

2. Phrases which denote cause^ or source, generally 

answer the questions, Why f On what account f For 
what purpose ? From what source f 

3. The infinitive often expresses a moral cause or motive ; 

OB, He went to see, 

4. Adjuncts of manner. 

Ex, 1. The water flows gently, 

2. The dove flew tvith rapidity, 

3. The water rushed lihe a torrent, 

4. Tureune was killed with a cannon ball, 

5. The walls were ^f teen miles long, 

I, Adverbs and phrases of manner may denote either 
quality or qzuzntity. Those which denote quality 



* The infinitiye phrase is here equivalent to an adverbial sentence 
of purpose. He was sent that he might reconnoitre the enemies camp. 
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answer the question, How f Those which denote 
quantity answer the questions, How much f or What 
degree f 
2. Phrases answering the question, Howf are, — 

1. Those which show how ant/thing is done; as, 

"The height of the mountain was measured 
with accuracy P 

2. Those which show a resemblance ; as, " The 

water rushed lihe a torrent,*^ 
8. Those which show the means or instrument; as, 
" William was slain bt/ an arrowP 

4, Those which denote accompaniment ; as, " Abra- 

ham went with four hundred armed servants^ 

5. Those which denote agency ; as, " He hath made 

the world by his power," 



VIIL DIRECTIONS FOR ANALYSIS. 

1. Choose first the verb or predicate of the sentence. 

2. Find out the subject of the sentence. 

3. Find the words which qualify the subject, forming the 

enlarged or logical subject, 

4. If the verb is transitive, find the object of the predi- 

cate. 

5. See whether the object has any adjuncts ; if so, the 

object, with its adjuncts, forms the logical predicate ; 
or the completion of the predicate, 

6. Note whether the object is direct or indirect, or both. 

7. See if the verb is modified by adjuncts of time, place, 

cause, or manner. If so, these form the extension of 
the predicate. 
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Detailed Analysis, 

1. His ready smile a parent's warmtli exprest (line 185). 

1. His Enlargement of subject. 

2. Ready Ditto ditto. 

3. Smile Subject of sentence. 

4. A parent's warmtli , . Direct object. 

6. Parent's Enlargement of object. 

6. Exprest Predicate of sentence. 

2. These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed 
(line 33). 

1. These . . Subject of sentence. 

2. Round thy bowers . . Extension of 4. 

3. Their cheerful influence Completion of 4. 

4. Shed Predicate. 

3. For him no wretches, bom to work and weep, 
Explore the mine (line 103). 

1. No . . . Enlargement of 2, or 

Attribute^ to 2. 

2. Wretches Subject of sentence. 

3. Born Attribute to 2. 

4. To work Phrase dependent on 3. 

5. And . . , Connective. 

6. (To) weep Phrase dependent on 3. 

7. Explore . . .... . . Predicate of sentence. 

8. The mine Direct object. 

9. For him Indirect object 

^ An attribute is any qualifying word, or combination of words, 
joined directly to a noun in order to define it more exactly, lEuid ex- 
pressing with it a combined idea. An attribute, then^ may be : — 
1, the article ; 2, the adjective and participle ; 3, the noun in the pos' 
sessive case, or governed by a preposition ; 4. a noun in apposition. 
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PAET ni. 

I. COMPOUND SENTENCES.' 

1. A compound sentence consists of two or more simple 

sentences or propositions connected together. 

2. The propositions which make up a compound sentence, 

are called members or clauses. Thus : " When the 
sun set, we left," is a compound sentence : the mem- 
bers or clauses being, " When the sun set," and " we 
left." 

3. When the different members or clauses of a compound 

sentence are so combined that each of them is com- 
plete and independent of itself, they are called co- 
ordinate clauses. 

Ex. 1. It was night, and the moon shone brightly. 
2. Life is short, but art is long. 

4. When one of the members of a compound sentence 

is dependent upon another, the dependent clause is 
termed subordinate, and the clause which is inde- 
pendent, is termed the principal or leading clause. 

Ex. 1. I came, where he was. 

2. The Britons, with whom Ccesar contended^ 
defended their country bravely. 

1 Some grammarians make three kinds of sentences, Simple, 
Compound, and Complex. They are thus distinguished : — 

(a) Compound sentences are connected hj co-ordinate conjunctions : 

(b) Complex sentences, by subordinate conjunctions, conjunctive 
adverbs, and relative pronouns. We consider it preferable to make 

aJI sentences compound. Either of these plans may be adopted. 
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The subordinate clause is, in the last two examples, 
printed in italics: and, in each case, it does not make 
complete sense unless joined with the principal clause or 
sentence. 



n. CO-ORDINATE CLAUSES OR SENTENCES. 

Co-ordinate clauses or sentences may be divided into 
four classes, according to the connective used, namely 
copiilativey alternative, or disjunctive, adversative, 
and illative. 

1. Copulative Sentences, 

1. When one clause or sentence is so united to another as 

to express an additional thought, and thereby give 
a greater extent to its meaning, it is called copulative. 
When the copulative sentence denotes addition, with- 
out emphasis or modification, the simple conjunction 
AND is used. 

2. The copulative co-ordinate conjunctions^ with their 

correlatives, are, both . . . and; as well . . . as; not 
only . . . but; but also ; but likewise, 

Ex. 1. They ran, and saw the queen, 

2. Not only did the wind blow most fiercely, 

but the rain fell in torrents. 

3. E'en now the devastation is begun. 
And half the business of destruction done, 

2. Disjunctive Sentences. 

1 . Disjunctive or alternative sentences, are such as offer 
or deny a choice between two propositions ; as, 
" We must conquer, or our liberties are lost.'* 
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2. The simple conjunctions used to connect such sentences 

are — or, nor^ neither, either. 

3. The alternative is made emphatic by placing the cor- 

relatives either or neither in the first sentence ; as, 
" I shall neither go myself, nor shall I send any one." 
Either is often omitted, leaving or alone. 

4. The connectives otherwise and else are often associated 

with or, and may represent it when understood ; 
" Learn your lesson ; otherwise you will lose your 
place." 

Ex, 1. Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to 
change his place. 

2. He is either sick or he is fatigued. 

3. Confess or die. 

4. Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's 

heart 

3. Adversative Sentences. 

1. An adversative co-ordinate sentence, is one which 

stands opposed to, or contrasted with, the preceding 
clause or sentence ; yet both are so united as to form 
one compound sentence. 

2. The simple adversative conjunction is but 

3. With but, are often associated other words in the 

same sentence, which become the sole connective 
when but is understood. 
These are, i/et, still, however, nevertheless, now, on the 
one hand, notwithstanding, and several others. 

Ex. 1. These were thy charms — but all thi/ charms 
arejied 
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2. The locusts have no king, yet they go forth 

all of them by hands, 

3. No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 
Buty choked with sedges, works its weedy 

way. 

4. Illative Sentences. 

Illative or deductive sentences are connected by there- 
fore, thtiSy then, hencCy whence^ wherefore, accordingly, 
consequently ; and the conjunctive expressions, on 
this account, for this reason, &c. 

Sentences with these conjunctions express, with dif- 
ferent shades of meaning, the cause, conclusion, or 
inference from the preceding sentence ; as, ** I know 
the man, hence I have confidence in him ; " "I know 
the man, for he is my neighbour^ 

Ex, 1. Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore 
get vnsdom, 

2. My neighbour has injured me, hence I must 

seek redress, 

3. Employ the present wisely, for the future 

is uncertain. 

4. Some make but little progress in learning, 

because they are inattentive. 

5. Life is short, therefore let us improve it. 



m. SUBORDINATE CLAUSES OR SENTENCES. 

I. When one clause is dependent upon uiother, and 
appears as it were but a part of it, the dependent 
clause forms what is denominated a subordinate sen- 
tence. 

G 
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The clause which is independent is termed the prin- 
cipal or leading clause. 

2. The subordinate sentence is joined to the principal 

sentence by means of conjunctions^ relative pronouns, 
and conjunctive adverbs. 

3. Subordinate sentences are of three kinds ; 1. The 

Substantive or Noun Sentence; 2. The Adjective 
Sentence ; 3. The Adverbial Sentence. 

1. The Noun Sentence. 

1. A Noun Sentence is one that expresses the same rela- 

tion to the predicate of the principal clause of the 
compound sentence, as a noun does to that of the 
simple sentence. It may therefore become the sub^ 
ject or object of a sentence. 

Ex, 1. He has what is sufficient, 

2. That the earth revolves on its axis^ has been 

clearly proved. 

3. Let us know whether you will come. 
Noun Sentences are connected with the principal 

one by the conjunction thai^ by an interrogative 
pronoun (who, what), or by whether, 

2. By a peculiar idiom of the language the infinitive or 

other phrase, or the clause, when used as a subject, is 
first represented by " it " standing at the head of the 
sentence, while the subject itself is placed after the 
predicate ; as, It is pleasant to see the sun=z To see 
the sun is pleasant ; It is easily proved, that the earth 
is a spheres. That the earth is a sphere is easily 
proved. 
" /if," thus used, is said to be an expletive ', because it 

' The word " there " is often used as an ** expletive ; " as, There 
arc many hypocrites in the world = many hypocrites (sub.) are in the 
would (pred). 
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fills a vacancy, and jet is not absolutely necessary 
to the sense. It often gives force and beauty to an 
expression^, by enabling us to place emphasis on a 
word which otherwise must occupy an unfavourable 
position in the sentence. " It** and the noun sentence 
may, however, be regarded as in apposition, 

2. The Adjective Sentence, 

3. An Adjective Sentence expresses an attributive rela- 
tion to the subject or object of the principal clause 
of the compound sentence, and is equivalent to an 
adjective, or participle. 

Ex, 1. A. TCL2LTL who is generous{^=^X generous m2M) 

will be honoured. 

2. The rose which blooms ( = the blooming rose) 
is beautiful. 

2. Adjective sentences are introduced by who, which, what, 

that (relative), whoever, whosoever, whatever ; and a^ 
after such, referring to a noun, or pronoun (or whole 
sentence) expressed or understood, in the principal 
clause called the antecedent ; as, " The evil that men 
do lives after them." 

3. Compound relatives may be resolved into the antece- 

dent and the relative ; as, " What cannot be cured 
must be endured **— That which cannot be cured 
must be endured. "What cannot be cured "=" an 
incurable evil." 

Ex, 1. " Who steals my purse steals trash" = He 
who steals my purse, &c. 
2. " Solomon, who built the temple, was the 
son of David." 

' The remarks mAde respecting 'Mt" are also applicable to 'Hhose." 
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3. "The long-remember'd beggar was his 

guest, 
" Whose beard descending swept his aged 
breast'' ' 153 > 

4. " And fools who came to scoff y remain'd to 

pray." ' ISO 

5. " This wealth is but a name, 

That leaves our useful products still the 
same J' 274 

6. " The man of wealth and pride, 

Takes up a space that many poor sup- 
plied:' 276 

3. The Adverbial Sentence, 

1. An Adverbial Sentence performs the same office to 

the principal clause in a compound sentence, that 
the adverb or adverbial phrase does to the predicate 
of a simple sentence ; thus, The ship sailed early =z 
The ship sailed before sunrise=iT\iQ ship sailed be- 
fore the sun rose, 

2. Adverbial sentences, like their corresponding adverbs, 

or phrases^ may denote place, time, cause, or manner, 

1. ADVERBIAL SENTENCES OF PLACE. 

1. Adverbial sentences of place are introduced by the 
relative adverbs, where, whence, whither, whereso- 
ever, &c., to which the demonstrative adverbs, here, 
there, hence, thence, hither, thither, often correspond 
in the principal clause. 

JSx, 1. " There, where a few torn shrubs the place 
disclose. 
The village preacher's modest mansion 
rose." 140 

' TAe examples thna marked are taken from the '* Deserted 
Village. 153 = line 153, 
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2. " Turn thine eyes 
Where the poor houseless shivering female 

lies,^* 325 

3. " Thro' torrid tracts with fainting steps 

they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their 
woe,^^ 343. 

.2. ADVERBIAL SENTENCES OF TIME. 

1. Adverbial sentences designating time, contempo- 

raneous with the action of the predicate of the 
principal clause, are introduced by when, whenever, 
to denote a point of time, by while, as long as, whilst, 
to denote duration of time. 

2. Adverbial sentences denoting time prior to that of the 

principal action, are introduced by after, after that, 
when, since, &c. 

3. Adverbial sentences, denoting time subsequent to that 

of the principal action, are introduced by before, 
before that, ere, till, and until. 
\. The phrases as long as, as soon as, the instant, no 
sooner . . . than or but are also used as connectives. 

Ex. 1. "A time there was, ere England's griefs 
began. 
When every rood of ground maintained its 
man.ee 57 

2. I have been at work since the sun rose. 

3. "Bends to the grave with unperceiv'd 

decay. 
While Resignation gently slopes the way. '' no 

3. ADVEBBIAIi SENTENCES OF MANNER. 

1. By adverbial sentences of manner, the predicate of the 
principal clause may be coni^^^^^SSSck. '^^x* ^^ "^^^ 

c a 
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subordinate, so as to show, 1st, a coitespondence ; 
2nd, a consequence; 3rd, equality or inequality in 
magnitude. 

2. Correspondence or likeness, is indicated by a^, jv^t as, 

so , , . as, when it relates to a verb or adjective, and 
by suck » , , as, and same , , , as, when it relates to 
a noun ; as, " Speak as you think." 

3. Sentences denoting consequence or effect, are intro- 

duced by 50 . . . that, when the consequence relates 
to a verb or adjective, and by sv^h . , . that, when it 
relates to a noun. 

4. Comparison of equality is indicated by a« . • . as, after 

(not) so ... as; and comparison of inequality is de- 
noted by ^Aa/i, more . . . than, less . . . than ; as, 
" He is taller than his brother '* (is tall). 

Ex. 1. " A breath can make them, as a breath has 
madeJ^ 64 

2. Experience is a surer guide than imagina* 

tion (is). 

3. Will you read so that you can be heard ? 

4. George is as tall as his brother, 

5. Always act in private as if you were seen 

by others = Always act in private as 
you would do if you were seen by others.. 

6. He was so weary, that he fell asleep. 

4. ADVERBIAL SENTENCES OF CAUSE, ETC. 

1. Causal Adverbial Sentences denote the cause, ground, 
or motive of some action. They are often classed 
under the following divisions : — 

1. Causal — or those which denote a cause or reason ; 

as. Since you desire it, I will visit him. 

2. Conditional — or those which denote a condition ; as^^ 

Jff/ou say thisy you err. 
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3. Final — or those which denote a jowrpo^e or motive; 

as, Study, that you may improve, 

4. Concessive — or those which express a concession or 

admission; as, Though he has many faults^ I 

esteem him. 

2. The adverbial sentences which express cause, ground, 

or reason, are introduced by as, since, seeing that, 

inasmuch as, because, whereas. 

The conditional adverbial sentences are introduced by 

if, unless, so, in case, provided that, if only. 
The sentences which denote a purpose or motive, are 

introduced by that, in order that, so that. 
Concessive adverbial sentences are introduced by 
though, although, even if, however, notwithstanding. 

Ex. 1. You may go, if he is willing. 

2. We obey the laws of society, because they 

are the laws of virtue. 

3. Were he more careful, he would meet with 

better success=j5^he were, &c. 

4. He visited the place, that he might improve 

his health. 
6. Though he was poor, he contributed freely. 

6. However careless he might seem, his fortune 

depended on the decision. 

7. "And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to 

fly." 102 



IV. ABRIDGED SENTENCES. 

1. A sentence may be abridged by putting the predicate 
in the participial mode and omitting the connective; 
as, 

o 4 
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» 

Abridged. 

When the rain ceasedy he The rain having ceased^ he 

returned. returned. 

When the signal was seen, The signal being seen, they 

they shouted. shouted. 

When shame is lost, all Shame being lost, all virtue 

virtue is lost. is lost. 

As a youth was their leader, A youth being their leader, 

what could they do ? what could they do ? 

When spring returns, the Spring returning, the birds 

birds will sing. will sing. 

Abridged sentences, similar to the above, where the 

noun is in the nominative absolute, are regarded as 

adverbial sentences. 

2. In another class of abridged sentences, there is only 

the noun in the nominative addressed, with its 

modifying words ; as, 

1. "Delightful task I to rear the infant mind ! " 

2. ** Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the 

plain!" 



V. CONTRACTION OF SENTENCES. 

1. When one single verb has two or more subjects, or 
two or more objects, or when two verbs have only 
one subject expressed, such sentences are said to be 
contracted. 

Ex. 1. The men and boys were seen. (Two 
nominatives.) 

2. " The rivers, lakes, and oceans, all stood 

still." ( Three nominatives.) 

3. Annie sings and plays. ( Two verbs.) 

4. Animals live and die. (Ditto.) 

5. Cities Jiourish and decay. {^\^^'>^ 
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6. " Men hunted, sweated, bled for gold; 
Worked all the night, and laboured all the 

day." (Five verbs, and only one nomi- 
native,) 

7. Either he or you did it. {Two nominatives,) 

8. Honour thy father and thy mother, ( Two 

objects,) 

9. Animals possess organisation, life, sensa- 

tion, and voluntary motion, ( Compound 
object,) 

10. He neither eats nor drinks = He does not 

eat, and he does not drink. 

Exercises, 

Line 207. 

1. a. The village all declared Princip. sentence. 

b. How much he knew. Noun sentence, obj.to a. 

Line 303. 

2. a. Where shall poverty re- -| 

side, [ Princip. sentencie. 

b. To 'scape the pressure of ^ 
contiguous pride. {That 
it may escape the pres- 
sure, &c.) 
Lines 123, 124. 

3. a. These all in sweet con- 1 Princip. sentence, co-or- 

fusion sought the shadcy J dinate with b, 

{Princip. sentence, co-or- 
dinate with a,, con- 
tracted in subject 

The subject of b is the word these understood. 
In c, the relative which is omitted. This often occurs in. 
English, when the relative pronoun is in theo63€<it(»«.«.oj^«.. 

c 5 



Adverb, sentence to a. 
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PART IV. 

SYNTAX. 

DIVISIONS OF SYNTAX." 

Syntax treats of the relation of words to each other, 

and of the construction of sentences. 
Syntax is divided into two parts, namely, Concord, 

or Agreement, and Government. 

1. Concord is the agreement which one word has with 

another, in number, gender, person, or case. (See 
Rule n.) 

2. Government is the power which one word has over 

another in determining its case or mood. (See Rules 
ni and VHL) 



RULES OF SYNTAX. 

Rule L — The subject of a Verb is in the Nominative 
Case. 

Rule H. — The Verb must agree with its Subject or 
Nominative in Number and Person. 

Rule m. — Transitive Verbs and Present Participles 
govern Nouns and Pronouns in the Objective Case. 

A Present Participle may not only govern some noun 
or pronoun in the objective case, but may, at the 
same time, be governed by a preposition. 

Ex. He is fond of reading hooks. 



1^. 



^ JFor a complete course of exercises on S3mtax, see " Mlieod's 
^planatory Grammar, ** Price One Shilling. 
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Rule IV. — Adverbs modify Verbs, Adjectives, or 
Adverbs. 

Remarks, 1. Some Adverbs are used occasionally as 
nouns ; as, an eternal now ; others are used as ad- 
jectives ; as, an only son. 

2. K an adverb is joined to a noun, or refers to one, 
it is used as an adjective. 

3. An adverb is frequently used to modify a phrase or 
a semtence. 

Rule V. — 1. Prepositions govern Nouns, Pronouns, 
and sometimes Present Participles, in the Objective 
Case. 

2. A Preposition relates its Antecedent to its Object 
or Consequent. 

Rule VI. — ^Every Adjective or word used as an A.d- 
jective qualifies a Noun, expressed or understood. 

Rule Vn. — 1. The Verb To Be has the same case 
after it as before it when the Nouns or Pronouns mean 
the same person or thing. 

2. Verbs of calling, naming, appointing, making, con- 
sidering, becoming, seeming, and being, have the 
same cases after them that they have before them, 
when both words refer to the same person or 
thing. 

Rule VULl. — 1. The Past Participle, and not the 
Past Tense must be used after the verbs Have and Be. 

2. The verb Have forms a Compound Verb by the 
addition of a Past Participle. Ex. Britain has 
resisted the demand. 

3. A Compound Verb is also formed by the addition 
of a Present or Past Participle t» \3cka ksxSi^^flSL-^ 

o ^ 
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Verb Be. Ex. He was rewarded graciously ; I am 
going now ; He ha^ been rewarded. 

Rule IX, — When two words are used to denote the 
possessor, and the thing possessed, the first is put in the 
Possessive Case. 

Rule X. — The Adjectives each, every, either, 
NEITHER, &c., agree with Nouns, Pronouns, and Verbs, in 
the singular number only. 

Rule XL — 1. Conjunctions connect Nouns and Pro- 
nouns in the same Case, and Verbs in the same Mood or 
Tense. 

2. When two singular Nominatives are joined by and, 
the Verb must be in the plural. 

3. When two singular Nominatives are connected by 
OR, or NOR, the Verb must be singular. 

4. When two singular Nouns are connected by with, 
AS WELL AS, like, &c., the Verb must be singular. 

Rule Xll — 1. Pronouns agree with the Nouns they 
represent, or for which they stand, in Number, Gender, 
and Person. 

2. The Relative agrees with its Antecedent in Number, 
Gender, and Person. 

Rule XTTT. — 1. A Verb is governed in the Infinitive 
Mood by a Verb, an Adjective, or a Noun. 

2. The sign of the Infinitive (to) is omitted after the 
verbs bid, dare, feel, hear, let, make, see, and the auxi- 
liary verbs can, will, shall, may, and mtist. 

Remarks. Compound Verbs are formed by means of 
the infinitive and an auxiliary. Ex. Ho will {to) 
come; He must {to) go. 

BuLE XIV. — A Verb in the Infinitive Mood, or a part 
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of a sentence, may be the Subject or Nominative of a 
Verb. 

JEx. " Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride." 

Rule XV. — When two Nouns, or a Noun and Pro- 
noun, come together, signifying the same thing, they 
agree in Case. 

Rule XVT. — 1. Some Transitive Verbs, as ask, lend, 

PAY, TEACH, offer, GIVE, TELL, SEND, PROMISE, ALLOW, 

take two Objective Cases after them, the one denoting 

the person, and the other the object. 

JEx. He gave me a shilling. Here the two objec- 
tives are me and shilling. Some, however, sup- 
ply a preposition to govern one of the words ; 
thus, he gave (to) me a shilling ; where the 
pronoun me is governed by the preposition to, 
understood. 

2. Some intransitive verbs take an objective case after 
them. This occurs when the verb and the noun de- 
pending on it are of a kindred character ; or when 
the intransitive verb is used in a transitive sense. 

Ex, " He talked the night away." 
" He ran his godly raceP 

3. When the word which follows the intransitive verb 
denotes only the circumstance of the action, the noun 
is governed by a preposition understood. 

Ex, He walked a mile ; that is, through the space of a 
mile. Some, however, make mile in the ob- 
jective case, governed by walked. Examples 
similar to the above, would, therefore, come 
under 2 of Rule XVI. 

Rule XVH. — When a Noun or a Pronoun is joined 
to a Participle, without being dependent on any other 
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word in the sentence, the Noun or Pronoun is in the 
Nominative Case Absolute. 

Rule XVlii. — 1. When an address is made, and the 
Noun or Pronoun has no dependence on the rest of 
the sentence, the Noun or Pronoun is said to be in the 
Nominative addressed. 

2. The Nominative addressed is generally used after 
O, expressed or understood. 

3. Interjections are joined to the Objective Case of 
Pronouns of the first person, and to the Nomina- 
tive of Pronouns of the second. 

Ex. Ah me! O thou ! O ye of little faith I 



PARSING. 

1. Parsing is the resolving of a sentence into its ele- 

ments or parts of speech. 

2. Words may be parsed in two ways : Etymologically 

and Syntactically. 

3. Etymological parsing consists in stating the parts of 

speech to which each word in a sentence belongs, 
its uses and properties, its inflection and changes. 

4. Syntactical parsing adds to the above a statement of 

the relation in which words stand to each other, and 
the rules according to which they are combined in 
sentences. 
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The foregoing Table shows the order and form to be 
observed in Parsing. Thus, where a noun is the subject, 
let the pupils tell — 

1. Why it is a Noun ? 

2. The kind, whether proper or common, and why ? 

3. The Number, whether singular or pluraL 

4. The Gender, whether masculine, feminine, neuter, 

or common. 

6. The Case, whether nominative, possessive, or objec- 
tive. 

6. The Rule of Syntax. 

2. Verb. 

1. Why it is so ? 

2. Transitive or intransitive. 

3. Person, whether first, second, or third. 

4. Number, whether singular or plural. 

5. Tense, whether present or past. 

6. Mood, whether indicative, imperative, or infinitive. 

7. Agreement. 

8. Rule of Syntax, &c. 

N.B. — The other parts of speech to be treated in a 
similar manner. 

PABSma EXERCISES. 

L Etymological Parsing, 

" Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour. 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power." 
Sweet; an adjective, positive degree, qual. the noun 

Auburn, 
Auburn ; a prop, noun, sing, numb., com. gend., nom. 
addressed. 
se^/y a com. noun, sing, numb., com. gend., nom. ad. 
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of; a preposition, govern, the noun hour. 

the ; the def. article, defining hour, 

blissful ; an adjective, pos. degree, qual. the noun hoiir, 

hour; acorn, noun, sing, numb., neut. gend., obj. case, 

governed hj the prep. of. 
thy; a possessive pronoun ; or a person, pron. in the pos- 
sessive case, gov. by glades, 
glades ; a com. noun, plur. numb., neut. gend., nom. case 

to the verb confess, 
forlorn; an adjective, pos. degree, qual. the noun glades, 
confess; a trans, verb, 3rd pers., plur. number, pros. 

tense, indie, mood, agreeing with its nom. glades, 
the ; the def. article, defining the noun power, 
tyrant^ s ; a com. noun, sing, numb., masc. gend., possess. 

case, gov. by the noun power, 
power ; a com. noun, sing, numb., neut. gend., obj. case, 
gov. by the trans, verb to confess. 
Auburn is compared to a parent, which means u 
father or mother ; hence the word has been parsed as 
masculine or feminine. Parent comes from pario, to 
produce or bring forth ; hence, the word parent some- 
times means cause, source. 

II. Etymological a/nd Syntactical Parsing. 

" Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all." 
Sunk ; the past participle of the verb to sink ; are sunk. 
" The Past Participle is used after the verbs Have 
and Be." (Rule VIIL) 
are ; the verb to be, 3rd pers., plur. numb., pres. tense, 
indie, mood, agreeing with its nom. bowers ; bowers 
are : ** A verb must agree with its subject or nomi- 
native," &c. (Rule II.) 
thy ; a poss. pron., qual. bowers ; or, a pers. pron., posses, 
case, gov. by the noun fiotocrs ; t(v.\j liQfva<Kt% \ 



/ 
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"Every adjective qualifies a noun** (Rule VL) ; 
or, " When two words are used to denote the pos- 
sessor and the thing possessed, the first is put in the 
Possessive Case." (Rule IX.) 

bowers; a com. noun, plur. numb., neut. gend., nom. 
case to the verb are; bowers are: "The subject 
of a Verb is in the Nominative Case." (Rule L) 

in; a prep., gov. the noun ruin; in ruin: "Prepo- 
sitions govern Nouns, Pronouns, &c., in the Ob- 
jective Case." (Rule V.) 

shapeless; an adj., uncompared, defin. the noun ruin; 
shapeless ruin: "Every Adjective qualifies a 
Noun," &c. (Rule VI.) 

ruin; a com. noun, sing, numb., neut. gend., obj. case, 
governed by the preposition in, (Rule V.) 

all; an adjective, qual. the noun bowers. (Rule VI.) 

Some would read it thus : " Thy bowers are com- 
pletely sunk in shapeless ruin," where all would be 

parsed as an.adverb, modifying are sunk. 

UL Example of Purely Syntactical Parsing, 

" Pleased with his guests, the good man leam'd to glow. 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe." 

(Man) pleased; an adjective, or word used as an adjective, 
qualifies a noun or pronoun. (Rule VL) 

Pleased with guests ; a preposition relates its antecedent 
to its object or consequent. (Rule V.) 

With guests ; prepositions govern nouns and pronouns in 
the objective case. (Rule V.) 

His guests ; when two words are used to denote the pos- 
sessor and the thing possessed &c. (Rule IX.) 

The man ; an adjective qualifies a noun, &c. (Rule VT.) 

Croodman; ditto ditto ditto. 
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Man learned ; the subject of a verb is in the nom., &c. 

(Rule I.) 
Man learned; the verb agrees with its subject, &c. 

(Rule IL) 
Learned to glow ; a verb is governed in the infinitive 

mood bj a verb, &c. (Rule Xm.) 
Learned and forgot ; conjunctions connect verbs in the 

same mood, &c. (Rule XL) 
Man forgot. (Rule II.) 

Forgot quite ; adverbs modify verbs, &c. (Rule IV.) 
Forgot vices ; transitive verbs govern nouns, &c. (Rule 

in.) 

Their vices. (Rule LX.) 
Vices in woe. (Rule V.) 
In woe. (Rule V.) 
Their woe. (Rule IX.) 



As above. 



Form of Questions. 

\, What part of speech is pleaded generally ? 2. How 
is it used here ? 3. Define a preposition. 4. What is 
the case of his f 5. Give the possessive plural of his. 
6. What is a personal pronoun ? 7. Why is his a per- 
sonal pronoun ? 8. Compare the adjective good. 9. 
What kind of an adjective is good ? 10. How do you 
form the plural of man? 11. Give examples of words 
that form their plural in a similar manner. 12. What 
is the present tense of learned? 13. What is the infi- 
nitive of learned ? 14. What is the sign of the infinitive ? 
15. Why is and a conjunction? 16. What is the office 
of a conjunction? 17. What word is the subject of 
forgot? 18. What kind of a verb 18 forgot? 19. Why 
is forgot a transitive verb ? 20. What words does in 
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show the relation between ? 21. What cases do prepo- 
sitions govern? 22. Repeat the rule relating to pre- 
positions. 23. What does the word preposition literallj 
mean ? 24. Give the derivation of preposition. 



^^a, 



PARSING EXERCISE. 

" Be wise to-day : 'tis madness to defer. 
Next day the fatal precedent yill plead ; — 
Thus on, — till wisdom is pushed out of life." 

Before parsing this extract, the pupils should be re- 
quired to transpose, or arrange in their natural order, 
the words that are inverted. They should also supply 
any words that are understood. 

Transposition. * 

Be thou wise to-day : it is madness to defer the being 
wise. Next day will plead the fatal precedent, and vnll 
thus plead on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
Be; a verb, second pers., sing., imperative, agreeing 

with thou, 
wise; an adjective, positive degree, qualifying thou or 

the noun person understood ; or, it may be said to 

be an adjective used absolutely^ that is, having no 

direct reference to any noun. 
to-day; an adverb, modifying wise. It answers to 

when, 

* Transposition is a change of the order in which words occur. 
It is the arrangement of blank verse or rhymes in the prose, or natural 
txr/s^y. Id exercises of this description, all elliptical words and phrases 
>ast be supplied. 
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it; the third pers. pron., sing., neut., nom. to is, 

is; part of the verb to be, third pers. sing., pres. tense, 

indie, mood, agreeing with its nom. it, 
madness; a com. noun, sing., neut., nom., after the 

verb is. (Rule VII.) 
to defer ; a trans, verb, infinitive mood. (Rule XIII.) 
next; an adjective, superl. degree, defining the noun 

day, 
day ; a com. noun, sing., neut., nom. to will, 
will; an aux. verb, third pers. sing., present tense, agree- 
ing with day, 
plead; a trans, verb, infin. mood: the sign to being 

omitted. (Rule XIIL, No. 6.) 
the ; def. article, defining the noun precedent, 
fatal; an adjective, defining the noun precedent: not 

compared. 
precedent; a com. noun, sing., neut, objective, governed 

by the trans, verb plead, 
thus ; an adverb, * modifying plead : equal to in this 

manner. 
on ; a preposition used as an adverb modifying plead, 
till ; a conjunction, connecting the two sentences. 
wisdom ; a com. noun, sing., fem., nom. to is, 
is; same as above. 
pushed ; the past participle of the verb to push, (Rule 

vnL) 

out; preposition, used as an adverb modifying /7t^Aee?. 

of ; preposition, governing Ufe, 

life; a com. noun, sing., neut., objective, governed by 

of. 

N. B. Out o/* would be parsed by some as a prepo- 
sition governing the noun life. 

The Rules of Syntax may be required, if considered 
necessary; as, — 
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Be thou ; a verb agrees with its subject, &c. 

wise person ; an adjective qualifies or limits a noun, &c. ; 

or, 
be wise ; an adverb modifies a verb, &c. 
wise to-day ; an adverb, &c. 
it is; 1st, the subject of a verb is in the nominative ; 

2nd, a verb agrees with its subject, &c. 
is madness ; the verb to he has the same case after it, 

&c. 
madness to defer ; the infinitive mood is governed by 

nouns, &c. 



PARAPHRASING.' 

" Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 
When health and plenty cheer'd the labouring swain. 
How often have I paused on every charm, 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm. 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church, that topt the neighbouring hill ; 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade. 
For talking age and whispering lovers made." 

Auburn, the loveliest village of the plain, whose hus- 
bandmen were requited for their labours with health and 
plenty I How often have I paused to note thy various 
charms, — the cot sheltered from the wind, the farm rich 
in cultivation, the brook continually flowing, the mill 
never at rest, the pretty church on the summit of the 
neighbouring hill, the hawthorn, with its shady seats, 

* To paraphrase is to unfold the sense of an author with more 
clearness and particularity than it is expressed in his own words/' — » 
WeSsier. 
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where the old gossiped, and the lovers conversed in 
whispers. 

Extract, 

" No busy steps the grass-grown ^ footway tread, 
But all the bloomy flush of life is fled ; 
All but^ yon widow'd, solitary thing ^y 
That feebly bends beside the plashy spring : 
She\ wretched matron, forc'd in age, for bread 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread^, 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn. 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep^ till morn ; 
She only"^ left^ of all the harmless train, 
The sad historian^ of the pensive plain." 

Paraphrase. 

The foot-paths of the village which were once trodden 
by the feet of men actively engaged in business, are now 
covered with grass ; for all the inhabitants have fled, 
except one solitary widow, who, in her old age, is forced 
to gain a livelihood by gathering cresses from the plashy 
brook. The broken thorn forms the fuel for her fire in 
winter ; at night she returns to her miserable cot, and 
alone laments the loss of friends and acquaintances. 

Parsing, 

1. grass-grown; an adjective, qualifying /oo^ay. 

2. hut ; a prep, governing the noun thing. If we con- 

sider the line elliptical, and supply the words 
understood, then but is a conjunction. All, that 
is, every one is fled, but yon widowed solitary 
thing is not fled. 

3. thing ; is a com. noun, fern. gend. (because it refers 

to widow\ and nom. to is fled^ ot qX^V %^"^ •Ns^ V**- 
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4. she; a com. noun, sing, num., fem. gend., nom. to is 

forced. 

5. spread ; the past part, of the verb to spread ; the 

verb is being understood : which is spread^ &c. 

6. weep ; an intr. verb, infin. mood, the sign to being 

omitted ; gov. by is forced, 

7. only ; an adjec, qual. she ; that is, she alone is left. 

8. left ; the past. part, of the verb to leave, the verb is 

being understood. 

9. historian; a com. noun, sing, numb., fem. gend., 

nom. case, in apposition with she, (Rule XY.) 



FORM OF EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

1. Give examples of words which form their plurals 
by means of the following terminations : — a, ^ im, es, 

ttty US J (B, 

2. Make out a list of irregular adjectives, in all their 
degrees of comparison. Why are these adjectives called 
irregular ? 

3. What is an adverb? Give examples of all the 
classes of adverbs ; specify their modifications, and the 
manner in which they are compared. 

4. Define a relative pronoun. Distinguish the ap- 
plication of whoy which, and that; and decline those 
pronouns which take a plural form. 

5. What is the general termination of the second 
person singular of verbs? Give examples of verbs 
whose second person singular ends in t ; and give the 
present and past tenses of the verbs to lay, to be, to lie, 

^ojfee, and to set 
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PART V. 



THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 



^tbixaliort. 



TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

Dear Sib, 

I can have no expectation in an address of this kind, either 
to add to your reputation, or to establish my own. Ton can gain 
nothing from my admiration, as I am ignorant of that art in which 
yon are said to excel ; and I may lose much by the severity of your 
judgment, as few have a juster taste in poetry than you. Setting 
interest, therefore, aside, to which I never paid much attention, I 
must be indulged at present in following my aiSections. The only 
dedication I ever made was to my brother, because X loved him 
better than most other men. He is since dead. Permit me to in- 
scribe this poem to you. 

How far yon may be pleased with the versification and mere 
mechanical parts of this attempt, I do not pretend to inquire ; but 
I know yon will object (and indeed several of our best and wisest 
friends concur in the opinion), that the depopulation it deplores is 
no where to be seen, and the disorders it laments are only to be 
found in the poet*s own imagination. To this I can scarcely make 
any other answer, than that I sincerely believe what I have written ; 
that I have taken all possible pains, in my country excursions, for 
these four or five years past, to be certain of what I allege ; and 
that all my views and inquiries have led me to believe those mise- 
ries real, which I here attempt to display. But this is not the place 
to enter into an inquiry whether t\v^ <io\fli\.rj \i^ ^<t\jW^''Q^3aSaisssi^ ^sr- 

1> 
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not : the discussion would take up much room, and I should prove 
myself, at best, an indifferent politician, to tire the reader with a 
long preface, when I want his unfatigued attention to a long poem. 
In regretting the depopulation of the country, I inveigh against 
the increase of our luxuries ) and here also I expect the shout of 
modem politicians against me. For twenty or thirty years past, it 
has been the fashion to consider luxury as one of the greatest na- 
tional advantages ; and all the wisdom of antiquity in that particular, 
as erroneous. Still, however, I must remain a professed ancient on 
that head, and continue to think those luxuries prejudicial to states 
by which so many vices are introduced, and so many kingdoms 
have been undone. Indeed, so much has been poured out of late on 
the other side of the question, that merely for the sake of novelty 
and variety, one would sometimes wish to be in the right. 

I am, dear sir. 
Your sincere friend, and ardent admirer, 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 



PRELIMINARY REMARK& 

*' Perhaps there is no poem in the English language more uni- 
versally popular than the * Deserted Village.' Its best passai^s are 
learned in youth, and never quit the memory. Its delineations of 
rustic life accord with those ideas of romantic parity, seclusion, and 
happiness, which the young mind associates with the country and all 
its charms, before modem manners and oppression had driven them 
tbenoe — 

' To pamper luxury, and thin mankind.' " 

Chambers* Cyc, if Liieratwre. 

** Goldsmith's * Deserted Village,' says a critic, '* abounds with cou- 
plets and single lines so simply beautiful in point of sentiment, so mu- 
sical in cadence, and so perfect in expression, that the ear is delighted 
to retain them for their melody, the mind treasures them for their 
truth, while their tone of tender melancholy, and their touching pathos 
Indelibly engrave them on the heart. His delineation of rural scenery, 
/f/s village portraits, bis moral, political, ai\d classical allusions, while 
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marked by singular fidelity, chasteness, and elegance, are all chiefly 
distinguished for their natural and pleasing character. The finishing is 
exquisitely delicate, without being overwrought; and with the feeling 
of tenderness and melancholy which runs through the poem, there is 
occasionally mixed up a slight tincture of pleasantry, which gives an 
additional interest to the whole." 

** One of the greatest blemishes is the frequent insertion of the 
word * here * to fill up the line." 



THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 

AUBURN IN PROSPERITY. 



Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the labouring swain, 

Line 1. — " Lissoy, near Ballymahon, where the poet's brother', a 
clergyman, had his living, claims the honour of being the spot from 
which the localities of the * Deserted Village' were derived. The 
church which tops the neighbouring hill, the mill, and the brook, are 
still pointed out ; and a hawthorn has suffered the penalty of poetical 
celebrity, being cut to pieces by those admirers of the bard, who de- 
sired to have classical tooth-pick cases and tobacco stoppers. Much 
of this supposed locality may be fancifiil, but it is a pleasing tribute 
to the poet in the land of his fathers." — Sir Walter Scott 

*• Lissoy," says Howitt, •* consists, in fact, of a few common cot- 
tages by the road-side, on a flat and by no means particularly in- 
teresting scene. A few hundred yards beyond these cottages stand, 
at some distance from the road, the ruins of the house where Gold- 
smith's father lived. In the front view of the house Is the ' decent 
church' of Kilkenny West, that literally * tops the neighbouring 
mn ;' and in a circuit of not more than half a mile diameter around 
the house, are * the never failing brook,^ * the busy mill,' * the 
hawthorn bush with seats beneath the shade,' in short, every strik- 
ing object of the picture. There are, besides, many ruined houses 

' Henry, to whom Oliver addressed his ^o^m^** TaaT^.^^s^^^^r 
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Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed ; 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 5 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please. 

How often have I loiter'd o'er thy green. 

Where humble happiness endear'd each scene ! 

How often have I paus'd on every charm. 

The shelter'd cot, the cultivated farm, 10 

The never failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill. 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade. 

For talking age and whispering lovers made I 

in the neighbourhood, bespeaking a better state of population than 
at present." 

Line 3. — Smiling spring; this is an example of personification or 
prosopopceia, ** Personification is a figure of speech by which we at- 
tribute life and action to inanimate objects ; or ascribe to irrational 
animals and objects without life, the actions and qualities of rational 
beings." 

Line 4. — Blooms; blossom is a dialectical form of the word from the 
same root (bloma.) *' Bloom is a finer and a more delicate efflores- 
cence even than blossom ; thus the bloom, but not the blossom, of the 
cheek." — Trench, 

Line 14. — Age is here used for ** the aged." This is an example 
of metonymy. Metonymy is a figure by which one thing is put for 
another. It gives one object the name of another which has some 
relation to it ; as crown, for king ; heart, for afiiictions. 

Line 14. — Whispering; this word expresses by its sound the thing 
signified ; an example of onomatopoeia, ** In grammar and rhetoric, 
onomatopoeia is a figure in which words are formed to resemble the 
sound made by the thing signified ; as, to buzz, as bees ; to crackle^ 
as burning thorns or brush." 

** The word * titter/ which we now apply to suppressed laughter 
signified courtship; and as, while * talking age* enjoyed its gossip, 
the * whispering lovers* indulged in their merriment; all suppressed 
Jaagbter came to be called * tittering,* that is, laughing like loyers." 

'^xareW Bnffiish Roots. 
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How often have I blest the coming day, u 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending as the old survey 'd ; 20 

And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round ; 

And still as each repeated pleasure tir'd, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 25 

By holding out, to tire each other down ; 

The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter titter'd round the place ; 

The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love. 

The matron's glance that would those looks reprove ; 30 

These were thy charms, sweet village I sports like 

these. 
With sweet succession, taught e'en toil to please ; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed ; 
These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled. 

Line 15. — Coming day; this is supposed to allade to the Saints* 
days, which were kept by the Irish peasantry. 

liiNB 22. — ** Often," says Washington Irving, ** Goldsmith joined 
in the rustic sports of the villagers, and became adroit at throwing 
the sledge, a favourite feat of activity and strength in Ireland." 

Line 27. — Mistrustless; unsuspecting, or not suspecting. 

Line 31. — ZtAe, according to Latham, is the only adjective that 
governs a noun or pronoun in the objective case. Most gramma- 
rians, however, make UAe an adjective; the word following, they 
say, being governed by a preposition understood. Sports like these ^^ 
sports like (to) these. 

Line 32. — E'en for even, an example of syncope, which is the eli- 
sion of some of the middle letters of a word. 

Line 34. — Charms; the word means here that which delights and 

D 3 
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AUBURN DESERTED. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 35 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen^ 

And desolation saddens all thy green : 

One only master grasps the whole domain. 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain ; 40 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day. 

But, chok'd with sedges, works its weedy way ; 

attracts the heart. Charm comes from (L.) carmen^ a song, a verse ; 
(F.) charme. Hence, Milton, — 

^* With charm of earliest birds.'' 

Charm also means an incantation, a spell. Thus : — 

** If there be cure or charm. 
To respite or deceive, or slack the pain, 
Of this ill mansion." 

Line 35. — Lawn; is the same word as land^ with an appropriate 
significatioo, and coincides with plaiUf an open, clear place; an 
(»pen space between woods. 

Jave 3d. — Withdrawn f the past participle of the verb ** to with- 
draw ;" the verb are being understood. (Seo Bale viii. 3.). 

Line 37. — The " tyrant " is supposed to have been Lieut.-General 
Robert Napier, an English gentleman, who purchased an estate near 
Ballymahon, and ejected many of his tenants for non-payment of 
rent. The houses were pulled down, and the park around the resi- 
dence was enlarged to a circumference of nine milesw (See lines 
275—278.) 

Line 39. — Onfyf is here used as an adjective. 

Line 42. — Works its weedy way^ an example of alliteration. Alli- 
teration is the repetition of the same letter at the beginning of two 
or more words immediately succeeding each other, or at short in- 
tervals, as /and g in the following line : — 

" i^ields ever/rcsh and ^oves for ever ^en." 
And agnin, where we have r and c : — 

** With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confusion worse confounded.** 
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Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow sounding bittern guards its nest ; 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 45 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all. 

And the long grass o'ertops the mouldering wall. 

Line 44. — ^* The bittern has long legs and neck, and stalks among 
reeds and sedge, and feeds upon fish. It makes a singular noise, 
called by Dryden humping, and by Goldsmith booming.*' Sir Walter 
Scott uses the same word : — 

" Yet the lark's shrill fife may come 
At the day-break from the fallow. 
And the bittern sound his drum. 
Booming from the sedgy shallow." 

Line 44. — Booming^ comes from L, and Gr,, homhus, a humming, 
a booming noise. 

^ Those Tdio have walked on an evening by the sedgy sides of 
unfrequented riyers, must remember a variety of notes from different 
water*fowl ; the loud scream of the wild-goose, the croaking of tdie 
mallard, the whining of the lapwing, and the tremulous neighing of 
the jacksnipe ; but of all these sounds, there is none so dismalfy hol- 
low as the booming of the bittern. It is impossible for words to give 
those who have not heard this evening call an adequate idea of its 
solemnity. It is like an interrupted bellowing of a bull, but hollowcr 
and louder, and is heard at a mile's distance, as if issuing from some 
formidable being that resided at the bottom of the waters.*'— Go/c/. 
An, NaU voL vi. 

What a picture of desolation does the introduction of the bittern 
indicate I In the judgments declared by Grod against Babylon and 
l^ineveh, the bittern occupies a prominent place. — See Isa, xiv. 23 ; 
Zeph, ii: 14. 

- Line 45. — The lapvmig or peewit haunts the borders of rivers, 
lakes, moors, and marshy places ; the poet, therefore, because of its 
solitary habits, gives it a jdace in his picture of desolation. The 
** unvaried cries " are the unchanging sounds pee-wit, pee-wit, which 
the bird utters as it wheels through the air. 
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Andy trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 50 



THE PAST AKD PRESBNT CONDITION OF ENGLAND CONTRASTED. 

• 

HI fares the land, to hastening ills a prej, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decaj : 

Princes and lords may flourish, or maj fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 

But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 55 

When once destroy'd, can never be supplied. 

Line 51. — ///, an adrerb, modifying the verb "fares.'* Fares 
comes from fctran, to go. 

" So on hefareSf and to the border comes 
Of Eden." 

I^NB 52. — ^The poet, no doubt, intended these lines to apply to 
England ; but it is natural to suppose that, at the same time, his 
imagination had in view the scenes of his youth, which gave such 
strong features of resemblance to the picture. 

Line 53. — Princes and lords may flourish, &c. This is an example 
of a metaphor, 

** A metaphor is a figure that expresses or suggests the resemblance 
of two objects by applying either the name, or some attribute, ad- 
junct, or action, of the one, directly to the other." 

Line 54. — ** Princes and lords are but the breath of kings.** — Bums, 

" A prince can make a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a* that.** — Bums. 

Line 56. — Can, an aux. verb, third pers. sing, numb., present 
tense, agreeing with its nom. peasantry. 

be, the infinitive of the verb to be, the sign to being omitted. — 
(See Rule xiii.) 

supplied, the past participle of the verb "to supply." — (See 
Rule viii.) 
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A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 

When every rood of ground maintain'd its man ; 

For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 

Just gave what life required, but gave no more : 60 

His best companions, innocence and health ; 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are altered ; trade's unfeeling train 

Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain : 

Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 65 

Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 

And every want to opulence allied. 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom. 

Those calm desires that ask'd but little room, 70 

Those healthful sports that grac'd the peaceful scene, 

Liv'd in each look, and brighten'd all the green ; 

These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 



Line 58. — Rood of grounds a metonymy ; the cause being ])ut 
for the effect 

Line 60. — Just ^ merely , or barely ; an adverb. 

Line 60. — More is here used as a noufij or substitute for a noun. 
Gave no more, that is, no greater quantity. 

Line 63. — Trades, unfeeling train; the subject to usurp and dis- 
possess; the land, the object of usurp, and the swain, the object of 
dispossess. 

Line 67. — To wealth a\lied.-~The first edition. 

Line 70. — Gentle thoughts, and calm desires I — Carevo's Poems, 

Line 70. — But is primarily a participle, being a contraction of 
butan, without ; hence, except or excepting. When but means except 
it is a preposition ; when it means onlg it is an adverb. 

Line 72. — IJours, desires, and sports, are the nominatives to lived 
and brightened, 
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THE COMPLAINT OF TOE POET. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour, 75 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 

Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 

Amidst thy tangling walks, and ruin'd grounds. 

And, many a year elaps'd, return to yiew 

Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 80 

]lemembi*ance wakes with all her busy train. 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care. 

In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 

I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 85 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 

To husband out life's taper at the close. 

And keep the flame from wasting by repose : 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still. 

Amidst the swains to show my book-leam'd skill, 90 

Around my fire an evening group to draw. 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw ; 

And, as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 

Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 95 

Here to return — and die at home at last. 

Line 75. — Auburn^ the nominative addressed. — (See Rule xviii.) 

Line 84. — Share is derived from the Saxon word scearan, to 
divide; hence also, shirej a division of the county ; and "shear" to 
divide or cut off the wool of the sheep. 

Line 85. — To croum, to terminate with success. 

Line 86. — I will both lay me doum and sleep in peace. — Ps, iv. 

Xjne 93. — This is an example of a simile, A simile is a simple and 
ex/tress comparison ; and is generally introduced by like, as, or so, 
J^iNE 95. — " We cannot help noticing, Vio^cvcx, \von^ VroX-^j \.Vv\s 
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A SAGE WITUOBAWN FROM PUBLIC UFE. 

O blest Retirement, friend to life's decline, 

Hetreats from care, that never must be mine, 

How happ7 he who crowns, in shades like these, 

A youth of labour with an age of ease; lou 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try. 

And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 

For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 

Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 

poem is a mirror of the author's heart, and of all the fond pictures of 
early friends and early life for ever present there. It seems to us as 
if the very last accounts received from home of his 'shattered 
family,* and the desolation that seemed to have settled upon the 
haunts of his childhood, had cut to the roots one feebly cherished 
hope, and produced these exqniately tender and mournful lines." — 
Washington Irving. 

Like 97. — *^ How touchingly expressive are the succeeding lines, 
wrung from a heart which all the trials and temptations and buffet- 
ings of the world could not render worldly ; which, amid a thou- 
sand follies and errors of the head, still retained its childlike inno- 
cence ; and which, doomed to struggle on to the last amidst the din 
and turmoil of the metropolis, had ever been cheating itself with a 
dream of rural quiet and seclusion." — Washington Irving. 

Line 98. — 3ftne, a possessive pronoun, plural number, nominative 
case, afker the verb "must be." — (See Rule vii.) 

Line 99. — ** How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these." — 
First edition. 

Like 99. — " Thrice happy he who by some shady grove. 

Far from the clamorous world, doth live his own ; 

Though solitary, who is not alone. 

But doth converse with that eternal love." 

W, Drummond (1585). 

Line 102. — ** By struggling with misfortunes we are sure to re- 
ceive some wound in the conflict ; the only method to come off vic- 
torious is by running away. " — The Bee. 
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Nor surly porter stands in guilty state, 105 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate : 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending Virtue's friend ; 

Sinks to the grave with unperceiv'd decay, 

While Resignation gently slopes the way ; iio 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 

His Heaven commences ere the world be past ! 

THE PAST AND PRESBNT CONDITION OF AUBURN CONTRASTED. 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's close, 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 

There, as I pass'd with careless steps and slow, 115 

The mingling notes came soften'd from below ; 

The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung. 

The sober herd that low'd to meet their young ; 

Line lb7. — Orif an adverb, equal to forward, modifying " moves." 

Line 108. — Around, an adverb, meaning on all sides. 

Line 109. — The pronoun **he** is the nom. to the verb sinks ; 
he is the subject ; tinks, the predicate ; and to the grave toith unper- 
ceiv'd decay, the extension of the predicate. In some editions the 
line reads : — ** Bends to the grave,** &c. 

Line 110. — " Sir Joshua Reynolds painted a particularly fine pic- 
ture in point of expression, especially of Resignation, and dedicated 
the print taken from it to Dr. Goldsmith, with some lines under it, 
quoted from the * Deserted Village.' This seems to have been done 
by Sir Joshua as a return of the compliment to Goldsmith, who had 
dedicated the poem to him." — Northcote*s Life of Reynolds, 

Line 1 15. — Slow, an adjective, qualifying the noun steps. The 
adjective may either precede or follow the noun. 

Line 116. — Below, an adverb, used as a noun ; objective ease go- 
verned by the preposition /ro»t. Or, the line might be read thus : — 
The mingling notes came softened from the plain which was bdow, 
where below is an adverb modifying the verb was. Others, from the 
plain which was below me, where below is a preposition governing the 
pronoun me. Some would parse from below as an adverbial phrase, 

like manner we have the adverbs at once, for ever, from above, &c. 
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The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school ; 120 

The watch-dog's voice, that bay'd the whispering wind, 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 

These all in sweet confusion sought the shade. 

And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

But now the sounds of population fail, 125 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale ; 

No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, 

But all the bloomy flush of life is fled : 

All but yon widow'd, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 130 

She, wretched matron ! forc'd, in age, for bread. 

To strip the brook Vith mantling cresses spread. 

Line 121. — Bay*d, To ''bay " meant to bark, as Shakspeare lias 
it, ^ I'd rather be a dog and baj the moon, than such a Roman." 

Line 124. — ^**The nightingale's pausing song woold be the proper 
epithet for this bird's music." — Gold, An. NaU 

As the nightingale is not found in Ireland, this is what is termed a 
poetical licence. ** I believe," says Lord Byron, ** I have taken a 
poetical licence to transplant the jackal from Asia. In Greece I 
never saw nor heard these animals ; but among the ruins of Ephesus 
I have heard tliem by hundreds. They haunt ruins and follow 
armies."— Siege of Corinth, 

Line 126. — Fluctuate^ to move as a wave — (L.^ucft«o, from flue* 
tuSf a wave, from ^uo, to flow). 

Line 128. — Bloomy flush. See Note, line 4. 

Line 129. — All arefledy except yon widow'd, &c. But is a pre- 
position governing the noun thing^ which stands for matron. Or, it 
may be made a conjunction by supplying the ellipsis. All is fled, 
but yon widow'd solitary thing is not fled. 

Line 130. — Plashy; toatery; or abounding with puddles. Some 
would read it splashy. 

Line 132. — Mantling cresses, ** Mantling from mantels or man' 
iile^ L., a towel or cloth for wiping (manus) the hands ; a table- 
cloth ; and, from the similarity in shape, a loose garment or cloak 
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To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightlj shed, and weep till mom ; 

She onlj left of all the harmless train, 135 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

THE YILLAOE PREACHES. 

Near jonder copse, where once the garden smiFd, 
And still where manj a garden flower grows wild ; 

thrown over the rest of the dress. Hence, in a metaphorical sense, 
MANTLE, to cover, spread, or eistend* Poets have applied the term to 
the vine, from its spreading or extending itself; to a blnsh, because 
it spreads or suffases itself over the cheeks ; and to a goblet covered 
with froth or overflowing." — Sullivan*s Dictionary of Derivatives, 

Line 135. — Only is here equivalent to alone; it is, therefore, an 
adjective. 

Line 136. — Pensive, sad, melancholy, sorrowful. (F. pensive; L. 
penso, to weigh, to consider.) 

Line 136. — ** The * sad historian of the pensive plain,* was, it is 
said, Catherine Geraghty, of Lissoy. The brook and ditches near 
the spot where her cabin stood still furnish cresses, and several of 
her descendants were residing in the village in 1837.** — Murray's 
Goldsmith, 

Line 138.— (a) "A painting from the life could not be more ex- 
act. *The stubborn currant-bush' lifM its head above the rank 
grass, and the proud hollyhock flaunts where its sisters of the flower- 
knot are no more.*' 

(b) ** Behind the ruins of the house there are still the orchard and 
wild remains of a garden, enclosed with a high old stone waU. One 
could imagine this retreat a play-place for the embryo poet, whose 
charm would long linger in his memory ; and in truth, when the 
house was complete with its avenue of ash-trees, along which you 
looked to the highway, and thence across a valley to the church of 
Kilkenny West, on a hill at about a mile distant, the abode of Gold- 
smith's boyhood must have been a very pleasant one. It is now as 
stripped of all its former attractions, — its life, its completeness as a 
house, its trees, — and stands a white, bare, and solitary min." — 
JJoivitCs Homes of the English Poets. 
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There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 140 

'A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 

Nor e'er had changed, nor wish'd to change his place ; 

Unpractis'd he to fawn, or seek for power, 145 

By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had leam'd to prize. 

More skill'd to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all thQ vagrant train. 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 150 

Line 139. — This is an adverbial sentence. The village preacher's 
modest mansion rose there, Hohere a few torn akruba disclose the place. 

Like 141. — ** The pietnre of the village pastor was taken in part 
from the character of the poet's father, and embodied likewise the re- 
collections of his brother Henry ; for the natures of the lather and son 
seem to have been identical. In the following lines, however, Gold- 
smith evidently contrasted the quiet settled life of his brother, passed 
at home in the benevolent exercise of the Christian duties, with his 
own restless vagrant career :— 

** * Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Kor e'er had changed, nor wished to change his place.'" 

Washington Irving, 

Mr. Todd thinks that Goldsmith had ^ Chaucer's Description of 
the Parish Priest" in his eye, and that he transferred a trait or two 
of it to his ecclesiastic in the " Deserted Village." 

Line 142. — Passing; this word is used adverbially to enforce or 
enhance the meaning of another word. Here it means exceedingly. 

Line 149. — BacCf a noun in the objective case, governed by the 
verb to rim, which is, properly, intransitive ; but, some intransitive 
verbs take an objective after them. (See Rule xvi. 2.) 
Line 145. — " Unskilful he to fawn," &c — First edition. 
Line 148. — ** More bent to raise," &c. — First edition. 
Line 149. — In the lines which follow we have a picture of Gold- 
smith's fiither and his father's fireside. 
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The loQg-rexnember'd beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allow'd ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 155 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and show'd how fields were won. 
Pleas'd with his guests, the good man learn'd to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 160 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 

And e'en his failings lean'd to Virtue's side ; 

But in his duty prompt at every call, 165 

He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all ; 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new fledg'd offspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 

Allur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. -^ 170 

Lime 152. — ** Stay till my beard shall sweep mine ag;ed breast.** 

Halt a Satires. 

LiNB 156. — Night is in the objective, governed by the verb ** to 
talk.** Idiomatic expressions sometimes occur in which intransitive 
verbs are followed by objectives depending on them. 

LiKB 159. — To glow^ primarily, to shine with a white heat ; here 
it means to be animated. 

Line 161. — ** Want pass*d for merit at her open door.** 

Dryden^s Elegies^ 

Line 163. — *' Thus to relieve the wretched}** these words are the 
nominative to the verb ** was.** 

LmB 167. — **As a bird each fond endearment tries;** an adver- 
faj||^M|Mice, showing likeness or analogy. This is a beautiful 
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Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, bj turns dismaj'd. 

The reverend champion stood. At his control, 

Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 

Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 1 75 

And his last faltering accents whisper'd praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 

His looks adorn'd the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. ISO 

The service past, around the pious man. 

With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

E'en children followed with endearing wile. 

And pluck'd his gown, to share the good man's smile. 

His ready smile a parent's warmth exprest, 185 

Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares distrest ; 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given. 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

Luce 171. — Beside, a preposition, governing the noun bed. 

Line 175. — Wretch. *♦ The noun • wretch/ now applied in a bad 
sense, originally meant one who was wretched, or deeply afflicted ; 
as an adjective, it is still used in its original meaning, but implies a 
feeling of contempt, as well as of pity." 

Line 177. — **His eyes diffused a venerable grace." 

DrydefCa Good Parson. 

Line 180. — ** Our vows are heard betimes, and Heaven takes care 
To grant before we can conclude the pray'r ; 
Preventing angels met it half the way, 
And sent us back to praise who came to pray." 

Dryden, Britannia Rediviva, 

liiNS 181. — Past, the past participle after the verb to be under- 
stood ; the service being past, or, when the service wfu past- 

Line 183. — E'en for even. The dision of a consonant in order to 
change a dissyllable into a monosyllable is frequently employed* 
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As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midwaj leaves the storm, 190 
Tho' round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom'd furze unprofitable gay. 
There, in his noisy mansion, sktll'd to rule, 195 

The village master taught his little school ; 

Line lS9.^Cliff. The word "cliff*' b used to describe a rock 
by the sea side, having the appearance of being deft, or broken oft 

Lute 189. — "As some tall tower, or lofty mountain brow 
Detains the sun, Ulnstrious from its height, 
While rising vapours and descending shades. 
With damps and daikness down the spacious vale. 
Philander thus angustly rears his head.*' 

Y(nmg*g Night Thaugihta. 

Line 191. — Tho*. This is an example of apocope. Apocope is the 
elision of a letter or letters at the end of a word : as, 1K for the; tho* 
for though. 

Line 195. — Goldsmith is here supposed to have drawn the por- 
trait of his own eaxly schoolmaster, Mr. Thomas Byrne. ** This 
person had been educated for a schoolmaster, but had enlisted in the 
army, served abroad during the wars of Queen Anne's time,, and 
risen to the rank of quartermaster of a regiment in Spain. At the 
return of peace, having no longer exercise for the sword, he resumed 
the ferule, and drilled the urchin populace of Lissoy Byrne was 
fond of talking of his vagabond wanderings in foreign lands, and 
had brought with him from the wars a world of campaigning stories, 
of which he was generally the hero, and which he would deal forth 
to his wondering scholars when he ought to have been teaching them 
their lessons. These travellers' tales had a powerful effect upon the 
vivid imagination of Goldsmith, and awakened an unconquerable 
passion for wandering and seeking adventure." — Washington Irvin^s 
Goldsmith, 

" The quondam habitation of the schoolmaster is surrounded with 
fragrant proofs of identity in — 
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A man wsevere he was, and stern to view, 

I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 

Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trace 

The day's disasters in his morning face ; 200 

Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round, 

Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frown'd ; 

Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 205 

The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 

The village all declared how much he knew, 

'Twas certain he could write, and cipher too; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage. 

And e'en the story ran — that he could gauge ; 210 

In arguing too, the parson ownM his skill, 

For e'en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 

While words of learned length and thundering sound, 

Amaz'd the gazing rustics rang'd around, 

And still they gaz'd, and still the wonder grew, 215 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

** *■ The Uossom'd furze, anproiitably gay.' 

There is to be seen the chair of the poet, which fell into the hands of 
its present possessors at the wreck of the parsonage house ; they 
hare frequently refused large offers of purchase ; but more, I dare 
say, for the sake of drawing contributions from the curious than 
from auy reverence for the bard. The chair is of oak, with back 
and seat of cane, which precluded all hopes of a secret drawer, like 
that lately discovered in Gay^s. 

Like 199. — Boding^ a pres. part, used as an adjective ; it comes 
from bode^ to portend ; to foreshow. The word is generaUy applied 
to things ; as, our vices bode evil to the country. 

LwB 200. — Disaster, The influence of the stars, not over per- 
sons, but events, survives in •* disaster** and •* disastrous,** (from dis- 
astrum) ** e^il-starred.** — Trench, 

. Line 209. — Presage, from pra, before, and sagio, to perceive, or 
foretell. 
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But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumph'd, is forgot. 

THE YILLAOB ALEHOU8K. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 

Where once the signpost caught the passing eye, 220 

Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspir'd, 

Where grey -beard mirth, and smiling toil retir'd. 

Where village statesmen talk'd with looks profound. 

And news much older than their ale went round. 

Imagination fondly stoops to trace 225 

The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 

The white-wash'd wall, the nicely sanded floor. 

The vamish'd clock that clicked behind the door ; 

The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 230 

The pictures plac'd for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 

Line 219. — Near is properly an adjective; some, however, parse 
near as a preposition \ others supply the preposition to : thas, near 
to yonder thorn. 

Line 228. — " Goldsmith*8 chaste pathos makes him an insinuating 
moralist, and throws a charm of Claud-like softness over his descrip- 
tions of homely objects, that would seem only fit to be the subjects 
of Dutch painting. But his quiet enthusiasm leads the affections to 
humble things without a vulgar association ; and he inspires us witli 
a fondness to trace the simplest recollections of Auburn, till we 
count the furniture of its ale-house, and listen to the ' varnished 
clock,' that clicked behind the door.'* — CampbelTs British Poets, 

Like 232. — 7%c twelve good Rides, These were: "1. Urge no 
healths ; 2. Profane no divine ordinances; 3. Touch no state mat- 
ters ; 4. Eeveal no secrets ; 5. Pick no quarrels ; 6. Make no com- 
parisons; 7. Maintain no ill opinions; 8. Keep no bad company ; 
9. Encourage no vice ; 10. Make no long meals ; 11. Repeat no 
grievances ; 12. Lay no wagers." 

Line 232. — JRoyal game of goose. — *< This game originated, I 
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The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gaj; 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 235 

Rang*d o'er the chimnej, glisten'd in a row. 



believe, in Germanj, and is well calculated to make children read/ 
at reckoning the produce of two given numbers. .... It is called 
the game of goose, because at every fourth and fifth compart- 
ment * in succession, a goose is depicted ; and if the cast thrown 
by the player falls upon a goose, he moves forward double tiie num- 
ber of his throw.** — Strutt^s Sports and Ptutimes^ p. 336. 

Line 232.— See nearly the same language in the ** Citizen of the 
World,*' Letter XXX. 

Like 236. — ** An alehouse, on the supposed site of this, in the 
Deserted Village, and with the sign of the ' The Three JoUy Pigeons ' 
(in honour, doubtless of Tony Lumpkin^), was rebuilt or repaired 
by Mr. Hogan, the poet s relative.**— Prior's Life, 

** Opposite to it {the hawthorn tree) is the village ale*house, over the 
door of which swings *The Three Jolly Pigeons.* Captain Hogan, 
I have heard, found great difficulty in obtaining * the twelve good 
rules;' but at length purchased them at some London bookstall to 
adorn the whitewashed parlour of * The Three Jolly Pigeons.* 

** The pool, the busy mill, the house where * nut-brown draughts 
inspired,' are still visited as the poetic scene ; and the ' hawthorn 
bush* growing in an open space in front of the house, which I knew 
to have three trunks, is now reduced to one ; the other two having 
been cut, from time to time, by persons carrying away pieces of it 
to be made into toys, &c., in honour of the bard, and of the celebrity 
of his poem." — Letter ofDr, Strean, 

At present, there is no vestige of the tree, nor of the wall which 
was built round the trunk to prevent its extermination. A mound 
marks the spot where the thorn stood. 



* Played on a table which is divided into sixty-three compartments. 

' Tony Lun^kin ; the original is supposed to have been one of the 
persons who frequented the little inn of Ballymahon. See the 
Comedy of ** She Stoops to Conquer.** 
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Vain transitory splendours ! could not all 

Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall ? 

Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 

An hour's importance to the poor man's heart ; 240 

Thither no more the peasant shall repair 

To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; 

No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 

No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 245 

Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear ; 

The host himself no longer shall be found 

Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest, 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 250 

Like 238. — Reprieve^ to respite after sentence of death ; to relieve 
for a time from any suffering. A word used with a reference to a 

criminal, is here applied to a mansion. 

Line 245. — The term " smith " was applied to all trades which 
called for the use of the hammer. It means smiteth, or heats. Thus 
we have the "gold-smith," the "silver-smith," the "white-smith," 
the "lock-smith," and the "black-smith," to which latter, as the 
most sturdy of all the smiters, the name of " smith " is now almost 
wholly confined, so much so, that unless we prefix a word to dis- 
tinguish the others, we understand by a "smith" a black-smith, 
as he who (par excellence) smiteth on the anvil. — Hoare's English 
Roots. 

Line 246. — Relax, the infinitive of the verb, the sign to being 
omitted. — (See Rule xiii.), " The smith shall relax" &c. 

Like 248.— Jtfantftn^ bliss. This seems to refer to the foaming 
cup. The verb mantle means to colleet on the surface^ as a covering ; 
also, to froth as ale. (See Note, line 123.) 

" And the brain dances to the mantling bowl." — Pope. 

Line 250. — ^This is a picture of an English, not of an Irish village 

public house. The quietness, sweetness, and cleanliness, are the 

c/raractenstics of a pretty road-side inn, or of some rnral public- 
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A CONTRAST BETWEEN THE ** SIMPLE BLESSINGS" OF THE POOR, 

AND THE ** Barren splendour" of the rich. 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 

These simple blessings of the lowlj train. 

To me more dear, congenial to mj heart, 

One native charm^ than all the gloss of art : 

Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its plaj, 255 

The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway ; 

Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 

Unenvied, unmolested, unconfin'd. 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade. 

With all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd, 260 

In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 

Tlie toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 

house which the poet had yisited in his conntry rambles or excur- 
sions.— (See the Prefoce.) 

Moreover, nut brown ale is not a beverage generally sold in an 
Irish pnblic-honse. 

Line 251. — Let the proud deride these simple blessings ; let the 
proud disdain these simple blessings, &c. One native charm is more 
dear to me, is more congenial to my heart, than (is) all the gloss of 
art 

Line 258, — Unenviedj unmolested^ and unconfined, are adjectives 
referring to they; that is, jeps, 

Unenvied, unmdeeted, &c. This alliteration or repetition of the 
prefix tin is exceedingly common, especially with Shakespeare and 
Milton. 

*' Man shall find grace ; 
And shall grace not find means, that finds her way. 
The speediest of thy winged messengers^ 
7^ visit all thy creatures, and to all 
Comes unprevenied, unimplored, unsoughL** 

MUton, Bk. iii 1. 227. 
" Unrespited, unpitied, unrcproved."— MUim, Bk. il 1. 185. 
Line 262. — Toiling, a present participle used as an adjective;. 
hence, sometimes called a participial adjective. 
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And e'en while fashion's brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy ? 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 265 

The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decay, 

'Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 

Between a splendid and a happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 

And shouting Folly hails them from her shore ; 270 

Hoards e'en beyond the miser's wish abound. 

And rich men flock from all the world around. 

Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name, 

That leaves our useful product still the same. 

Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 275 

Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 

Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 

Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds ; 

Line 264. — Be^ the third person singular, indicative. The ancient 
form of this verb was as follows : — 

Singular, PluraL 

1. I be. We be. 

2. Thou beest Ye be. 

3. He be, or beeth. They be. 

Like 268. — "Happy, very happy, might they have been, had they 
known when to bound their riches and their glory ; had they known 
that extending empire is often diminishing power ; that countries 
arc ever strongest which are internally powerful ; that colonies, by 
drawing away the brave and enterprising, leave the country in the 
hands of the timid and the avaricious ; that too much com- 
merce may injilre a nation as well as too little ; and that there is a 
wide difference between a conquering and a flourishing empire."— 
Cit of the World, Letter xxv. 

Like 275. — The loss is not so. 

Lute 277. — Bounds; a noun in the objec. case, gov. by the prep. 
y&r understood, — (See the Note to line 37.) 
XfiifjB 278, — The ** horse ** is supposed to have been so named from 
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The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth, 
HasrobVdthe neighbouring fields of half their growth ; 280 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world supplies. 
While thus the land, adorn'd for pleasure all, 285 

In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

THE POOR ARE DRIVEN FROM THEIR RURAL HOMES. 

As some fair female, unadom*d and plain. 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign. 
Slights every borrowed charm that dress supplies. 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes ; 290 

But when those charms are past, for charms are frail, 
When time advances, and when lovers fail. 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless. 
In all the glaring impotence of dress. 

his obedience and tractableness, the obsolete Saxon word f^sian, 
signifying to obey. 

** Horse is a Saxon word (hors), and the animal so called was the 
ensign on the banner of the first Saxon invaders of Britain, the chief 
of whom was himself called Horsa, from his banner." 

LiNS 282. — His seat indignant spurns, &c. Mark the fall force 
of the expression. Indignant means affected with anger and disdain. 

''He strides indignant and with haaghty cries, 
To single fight the fairy prince defies.** 
LiNB 287 — 

** Yeil'd in a simple robe, their best attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness 
Keeds not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is when nnadom'd, adom'd the most." 

Thomson's Autumn. 
Xjnb 288. — Secure ; certain ; very confident. 
Line 293. — Solicitotts, an adjective, referring to she. She, then 
solicitoas to bless, that is, anadoos to prosit, %bins& lQ\^^\sl ^^^^^^ 
glaring impotence of dress. 

13L 
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* 

Thus fares the land, by luxury betray'd, 295 

In nature's simplest charms at first array'd, 

But verging to decline, its splendours rise, 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 

While^ scourg'd by famine from the smiling land. 

The mournful peasant leads his humble band : 300 

And while he sinks, without one arm to save. 

The country blooms, a garden, and a grave. 

THE EJECTED COTTEES CAN FIND NO PLACE OF BEFUGE. 

Where then, ah ! where, shall poverty reside, 
To 'scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 

. Line 302. — ** He advances general positions respecting the happi- 
ness of society, founded on limited views of truth, and under the bias 
of local feelings. He contemplates only one side of the question. 
We must consider him as a pleader on thatrside which accorded with 
the predominant state of his heart ; and, considered in that light, he 
is the poetical advocate of many truths. Although Goldsmith has 
not examined all the points and bearings of the question suggested 
by the changes in society which were passing before his eyes, he has 
strongly and affectingly pointed out the immediate evils with which 
those changes were pregnant Nor, while the picture of Auburn 
delights the fancy, does it make a useless appeal to our moral senti- 
ments. It may be well sometimes that society, in the very pride and 
triumph of its improvement, should be taught to pause and look back 
upon its former steps, to count the virtues that have been lost, or the 
victims that have been surprised by its changes.'* — Campbdtg 
Lectures, 

Line 303. — Poverty shall reside where ? Subject^ poverty ; /we- 
dicate, shall reside ; extension of predicate, where {piace), to 'scape 
the pressure of contiguous pride (^purpose). To 'scape, &c.=sThat 
it may escape, &c. ; an adverbial sentence expressing a purpose. 
The infinitive mood is often used in this way. 

Line 304. — To *scape. This is an example of apharesis, a figure 
by which a letter or syllable is cat off from the beginning of a word. 
The abbreviations Uis and *twasy for t^ is, and it waSf are common 
fpJes, 
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If to some common's fenceless limits stray'd, 305 

He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 

Tliose fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 

And even the bare worn common is denied. 

K. to the city sped — What wBits him there ? 

To see profusion that he mast not share ; 310 

To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 

To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 

To see those joys the sons of pleasure know, 

Extorted from his fellow creature's woe. 

Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 315 

There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 

Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps display. 

There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 

The dome where pleasure holds her midnight reign. 

Here, richly deck'd, admits the gorgeous train ; 320 

Line 309. — ^If he sped to the city. What is often used interroga- 
tiyely and elliptically ; what sight waits him there ? To see profu- 
sion, the nominative to the verb is understood ; to see profusion is 
the sight, &c. 

** He only guards those luxuries he is not &ted to share." — An, 
Nat. 

Line 813. — ** To see each joy," Scc^First edition, 

JjOTEi 315. — Brocade ; rich stuff, variegated with gold and silver, 
or raised and enriched with flowers, foliage, and other ornaments. 
The word brocade (broeado) is -supposed to be derived from broohe, 
the needle used in embroidery. 

'* Brocaded flowers o*er t^e gay mantna shine." 

Line 319. — Dome (from domus), the house, or building ; here 
used in its primary sense. 
Line 320. — Decked, embellished ; the past participle of the verb 
to deck,^ the verb is being understood. 

E 2 
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Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square. 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 

Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy ! 

Sure these denote one universal joy ! 

Are these thj serious thoughts? — Ah ! turn thine eyes a25 

Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 

Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn ; 330 

Now lost to all, her friends, her virtue fled. 

Near her betrayer's door she lays her head. 

And pinch'd with cold, and shrinking from the shower. 

With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour. 

When idly first, ambitious of the town, 335 

She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 

Line 322. — Chariots clash. See Notes to lines 14 and 42. 

Line 323. — Sttrey an adverb, meaning certainly. The use of one 
part of speech for another is called enattage. 

Line 324. — "Alas, Sir !** said Johnson, speaking of grand 
houses, fine gardens, and splendid places of public amusement ; 
** Alas, sir I these are only struggles for happiness." 

Line 325. — These (thoughts) are thy serious thoughts ; a simple 
sentence ; the subject is these ; the predicate, are thy serious thoughts. 
Turn (thou) thine eyes ; thou, subject ; turn, predicate ; thine eyes, 
completion of the predicate. 

Line 328. — Distrest, an adjective ; distrest innocence ; usually 
written distressed. 

Line 330. — Her modest looks might adorn the cottage, — looks 
which were as sweet as is the primrose which peeps beneath the 
thorn. Now she is lost to alL 

Line 331. — Friends and virtue are in the nom. absolute. (See 
Bule xvii.) 

Line 336. — ** The description of the contrasted scenes of magnifi- 
cence and misery in a great metropolis, closed by the pathetic figure 
of the forlorn rained female," has been eulogised by all critics. 
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THB FOOB ABB COMPBLLBD TO EHIOBATB. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine, the loveliest train, 
Do thj fair tribes participate her pain ? 
E'en now, perhaps, hj cold and hunger led. 
At proud men's doors thej ask a littl^bread I 340 

Ah ! no. To distant climes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between. 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps thej go. 
Where wHd Altama murmurs to their woe. 

« 

Far different there from all that charm'd before, 345 

The various terrors of that horrid shore ; 

Those blazing suns that dart a downward raj. 

And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 

Those matted woods where birds forget to sing. 

But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 350 

LnvE 337. — Thincj the sec pers. prononn, plural, feminine, nomi- 
native to the verb ** do." The word thiM refers to tribes. 

TVatn, in apposition with thine. 

Line 344. — Altama, or Alatamaha, a riyer of Georgia, U.S., near 
the month of which is the town of Darien. The river runs throngh 
the central districts of Georgia, and is formed by the rivers Omni- 
gee and Oconee. 

Line 348. — The heat in summer, in Georgia, is very great, and 
the thermometer sometimes rises to 98^ or even 102^ ; its common 
range is between 76^ and 90^ in this season. 

Line 349. — These are, no doubt, the humming birds of the tropi- 
cal regions ; remarkable alike for their small size, their beautiful 
plumage, and their want of song. 

Line 350.~**The bat is so named because, with its wings ex- 
panded, it resembles a boat impelled with oars ; the boat itself is so 
called from being a vessel forced along the water by the beating of 
oars, from the Saxon word boet, to he&i/*^ Hoare*s English Roots, 

Bats are widely spread over the globe. Generally speaking they 
remain in concealment during the day in caverns, ruinous buildings, 
hollow trees, and such hiding places, and flit forth at twilight or 

E 3 
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Those poisonous fields with rank luxoriaiice crowned. 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengefal snake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prej, sss 
And savage men more murderous still than thejr; 
Where oft in whirls the mad tornado flies. 
Mingling the ravag'd landscape with the 



Huii.<t4;fe to take their prey. They tuspend thaudvet ij tkdrhmd 

%«. 

Tho vampire bat, a winged mammal, is a native of Sooth America. 
A writer fta/t be taw, in the Friendly Idan^ rampifes hangmg 
liiie HwaruM of beet, in clufter«» and not fewer than ^re hnndied of 
thciii, MUMpmnkd Jivm trws^ aome by their fore fott, and otheiB by 
their hind legft 

Ijnu 3d^. — Centipedee and !mmenir> scorpions aboond in tropical 
Aiiiurica. 

LiNit 8«'i4.-T.'X'he rattle«8nake, the most Tenomoos of aD serpents, 
tH}loii|(ii vxchisWeiy to America and the West Indies ; and in the 
iimiAhiiM iuiU Hwaiupn of tropical America the boa-eonstiictor is foond 
(>)' i»n4>ttii4>uii Mize. 

SM4kti (UiiiieM from nUcam^ to creep; hence die term Mmeakimg, 
( i4 4>t<ii»K in a Hervile manner. 

\.inik 'ti>/>< -Th4;re are no tigers in America; bat in Sooth Ame- 
tti 4 Wtf Ui»d the jagoar, or American tiger, as it is caOed ; and in 
Si'iih and Houth America, the poma or American lion. (See KoCe 

Li. Iii»i> 124.} 

A<«uuai« of the eat kind cromek when p re par ing to siting; 

l/(i«fe 'ifi!^. - HapltMt pn^y j the prey which dwy rush on and seize; 

[Ai^k, 4/«(b.— ^ To «avage beasts who on the weaker prey, 
iH huutan savages, more wild than tbey !" 

^^^^y| n^l.-^TwHodf*. ** A vbt^lenl gust of wind, or a tempest, dis- 

^^^^B||^ Uy a whii liujj utUioa Tornadoes of this kind lu^lpen 

^HnWMt iitat, iiiid %i»ff»etiiiae« in the United Stales rend up 

^B MH^ '^^'^ ^' ^ '^^ ito*tafic-e# hare orerthrown booses and 

M 
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Far different these from every former scene, 

The cooling brook, the grassy vested green, 360 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove. 

That only sheltered thefts of harmless love. 

PICTUBB OF THE SMIGBANTS UBAYINO HOME. 

Good Heaven ! what sorrows gloom'd that parting day. 
That cairdthem from their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 365 

Hung round the bowers, and fondly look'd their last, 

torn them to pieces. Tornadoes are usually accompanied with severe 
thunder, lightning, and torrents of rain ; but they are of short dura- 
tion, and narrow in breadth." — Webster, 

LiNB 360-2. — The contrast between the two regions is very 
marked. 

Line 363. — What is here an adjective, referring to sorrows. 

Line 363.-'— T^^, an adjective, referring to day. 

Line 364. — TTiai, a relative pronoun = which. 

Line 366. — Fondly looked^ &c. ; this shows their great or extreme 
affection for the homes they were about to leave. 

Line 366. — Fondly. " We have observed that several words have 
changed their original meaning. Amongst these, we may mention 
* dote ' and * fond,' each of which words meant foolish^ as we still 
speak of a man * doting ; ' and we find the word ' fond' still used in 
its original sense, especially in poetry, as we may read of a* fond 
conceit.' Neither of these words now appears to have had originally 
any special reference to affection, but meant folly, madness, or impru- 
dence of any kind. Notwithstanding, it is certain that, from an 
early period, these two words, * doting' and * fond,' were employed 
to express very strong and tender affection ; and it does not speak 
much for the warm-heartedness or gallantry of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, that, when we want to describe the strongest affection towards 
the object of our most tender regard, we are compelled to use lan- 
guage which, in plain English, means that we are making great 
fools of ourselves." — Hoards English Roots. 

Like 366. — Last, an adjective referring to look, understood. The 
verb " looked" takes, here, an objective case. (See Rule xvi 2.) 
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And took a long farewell, and wish'd in vain 

For seats like these beyond the western main ; 

And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 

Keturn'd and. wept, and still retum'd to weep. 870 

The good old sire, the first prepared to go 

To new-found worlds, and wept for others' woe ; 

But for himself, in conscious virtue brare. 

He only wish'd for worlds beyond the grave. 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, " 376 

The fond companion of his helpless years, * 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms. 

And left a lover's for a father's arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes. 

And bless'd the cot where every pleasure rose ; 380 

And kiss'd her thoughtless babes with many a tear. 

And clasp'd them close, in sorrow doubly dear ; 

Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 

In all the silent manliness of grief. 

LUXUBT AND HEB ATTENDANTS USURP THE PLACE OF BURAL 

VIRTUES. 

O Luxury ! Thou curst by Heaven's decree, 885 

How ill exchanged are things like these for thee ! 

Line 367. — In vain, an adverbial expression suatWy. 

Line 370. — The word "exiles" is die subject of returned and 
wept 

Line 370. — A beautiful picture of their a£fection for their homes, 
and their unwillingness to leave them. 

Line 378.--" And left a lover's for her father's arms." -^ First 
edition. 

Jake 384. — **In all the decent manliness of grief." — First edition, 

Silenty a much more expressive word than decent. You see the 
grief of the husband, and contrast the manner in which he bears bis 
troubles with that of the wife. 
ZiZKE 385. — O Luxury! This is an example of apostrophe. 
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How do ihj potions with insidious joy 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy I 

Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 

Boast of a florid vigour not their own : . 390 

At every draught more large and large they grow^ 

A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe ; 

Till sapp'd their strength, and every part unsound, 

Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

Even now the devastation is begun, 395 

And half the business of destruction done ; 

*' Apostrophe Capo, from, and strophe, a turning) is that figore of 
speech bj which the orator or writer suddenly breaks off from the 
previous method of his discourse, and addresses himself in the second 
person to some person or thing, absent or dead.*' 
Line 385. — Curat; a participle used as an adjective referring to 

UtOtL 

Line 386. — Things like these . • subject 

are exchanged . . • predicate, 

for thee .,•... completion of predicate, 

how ill extension of predicate. 

Line 388. — The effects of luxury are here compared to draughts, 
which, though pleasant to the palate and causing a momentary 
pleasure, only the more certainly lead to the destruction of him 
who takes them. 

Line 389. — These^ in the objectiye case, goyemed by to, under- 
stood. 

Line 390. — Kingdoms, which, by thy means, have grown to a 
sickly greatness, boast of a prosperous condition which is not their 
own. Kingdoms, by a figure of speech, are made to drink deep 
draughts. In the next lines, kingdoms are likened to trees, which, 
when deprived of their proper nourishment, become rotten, and fall 
to decay. (See Note, line 63.) 

LiNB 394. — Down an adverb. The word is repeated for the 
sake of emphasis. 

Line 396. — Done, the past part, of the verb *'to do." An4 
the business of destruction is done. 
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Even DOW, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 

I see the rural Virtues leave the land. 

Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail, 

That idly waiting flaps with every gale, >400 

Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 

Line 397. — Metkinks is an anomalous word, componnded of me 
and thinks. 3fe<AtnA« may, howeyer, be resoWed into — to me t7 thinks, 
that is, it seems to me, where it is the nominative to thinks, and me 
is in the objective case governed by the preposition to. By some, 
methinks is regarded as an adverbial expression. 

** The equivalence of seems to think (Anglo-Saxon, thencan or thew 
kan) greatly prevails in the present day among the humbler classes 
in the West of our country ; thereby showing, although by a con- 
fusion of ideas, the distinction which originally existed between 
thencan (to seem) and thencan (to think). Thus, instead of using 
the modem verb *• think^* it is by far most common to hear, — 

** I seem it will be fine to-day." 

" They seemed they knew my face again.*' 

Parminster*s Materials for Eng. Grammar . 

LiHE 398. — / see. This is an example of vision. 

Vision is the representation of past events, or imaginary objects 
and scenes, as actually present to the senses. This figure often 
consists in substituting the present tense for the past ; thus, 

** They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown." 

For a fine example of " vision," see Milton's ** Paradise Lost,'* 
line 724, book iv. 

IjINe 401. — Band, a noun plurl, com. gend., nom. case, in appo- 
sition with they. 

They, a melancholy band . subject 

move predicate. 

downward ; extension of predicate. 

(they) subject 

pass predicate. 
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C!ontented toil, and hospitable care, 

And kind connubial tenderness are there ; 

And piety, with wishes placed above, 405 

And steady loyalty, and ^Etithfol love. 

ADDBESS TO POETRT. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid. 

Still first to fly where sensual joys invade ; 

Unfit, in these degenerate times of shame, 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest fiune ;: 410 

Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried. 

My shame in crowds, my solitary pride: 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe. 

That found'st me poor at firsts and keep'st me so ; 

from the shqre extension of predicate. 

and (they) subject 

darken predicate. 

all the strand completion of predicate (^, obj.) 

LiNB 402. — **The scene which Goldsmith so pathetically describes, 
of the poor villagers whose homes had been destroyed* whose native 
haunts had been made to cast them forth, going on towards the 
shore seeking for an asylum beyond the ocean, is not a solitary 
scene. It has been repeated from that hour to this $ and every 
year, and almost every day, sees sad thousands bidding adieu to 
their birthplaces."— >J9bun7& 

Line 406. — Piety, loyalty, and love are there. Each of these 
words is in the nom. case; the three forming the subject of the 
verb " are." 

LiNB 407. — Poetry, What figures of speech are made use of in 
this line ? What is the case of tkou f of maid f What is the gender 
of poetry f why ? 

Line 409.— Unfit. What word does unfit qualify ? Give the 
force of un. 

Line 411. — " Hail poesie I thou nymph reserved !" — Bums, 

Line 414. — 7%a^ a rel. pron., sec. pers., sing, numb., fem. gender, 
nom. to " found'st." Why is diat feminine ? 
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Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, 415 

Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well ! 

Farewell, and oh ! where'er thy voice be tried. 

On Tomo*8 cliffs, or Pambamarca's side. 

Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 420 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 

Redress the rigours of th' inclement clime ; 

Aid slighted Truth, with thy persuasive strain ; 

Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 

Teach him, that states of native strength possest, 425 

Thou^ very poor, may still be very blest ; 

That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 

As ocean sweeps the labour'd mole away ; 

While self-dependent power can time defy. 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky* 430 

Line 415. — Which is feminine, referring to poetry. The relatiye 
pronoun which is, howeyer, generally neuter. 

Line 4X7.— Farewell. This is a compound of fare, in the impera- 
tiye, and well$ that is, go well. 

Line 418. — Tomo, the river Tomea, which forms the boundary 
between Sweden and Russia, and falls into the Gulf of Bothnia. Its 
current is very rapid, and being much obstructed by rocks, forms, in 
its course, cataracts and cascades. 

Line 418. — The Paramo of Pambamarca, 13,500 feet in height, is 
one of the principal summits of the Andes, in Colombia, near Quito. 

The mountains in South America were called by the Spaniards 
paramos and nevados. The latter always entered into the region of 
perpetual snow, whilst the former meant mountainous places covered 
with stunted trees and exposed to the wind. 

Tomo and Pambamarca are used poetically for extremes. 

Line 422. — Redress, a verb in the infin. mood, after the verb 
"let."— (See Rule xiii.) 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

REGULATIONS JOB CABBYING INTO EFFECT THE STATUTE 
^^ CONCEBNING THE EXAMINATION OF THOSE WHO ABE NOT 

MEMBEB8 OF THE UNIYEBSITY.** 



EXAMINATION FOR THE YEAR 1858. 

The Examination will commence on Monday the 21st of 
June, 1858. 

Examination of Juniob Candidates. 

(For Certificates.) 

Candidates must be under 15 years of age on the day when 
the Examination begins. 

I. All Candidates at this Examination will be required to 
satisfy the Examiners in 

1. Reading aloud a passage from Southey'» Life of Nelson. 

2. Writing from dictation. 

3. The analysis and parsing of a passage taken from Grold- 

smith's beserted village. 

A few questions will also be set on the allusions, &c. 
in the poem. 

4. Writing a short English Composition, such as a descrip- 

tion of a place, an account of some useful natural or 
artificial product, or the like. 

5. Arithmetic. 

No Candidate will be passed who cannot work the 
first four rules simple and compound, whatever may be 
his excellence in otner respects. 

6. Greography. 

Every Candidate will b& required to draw from 
memory an outline Map, showing the coast linej the 
chief ranges of mountains, and the chief rivers of some 
country to be named by the Examiners from the follow- 
ing list : — 

England, Scotland, Ireland, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
North America, South America, Australasia. 

Questions will also be aeX m Qi^o^gra^^ . 
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7. The outlines of English History : that is, the succession 
of Sovereigns, the chief events, and some account of the 
leading men, in each reign. 

N. B. The quality of the hanawriting in the several 
Exercises will be taken into account. 
* II. The Examination in the Rudiments of Faith and Reli- 
gion will consist of questions in 

1. The Books of Genesis and Exodus, the Gospel of St. 

Matthew, and the A.cts of the Apostles. 

2. The Catechism, the Morning and Evening Services, and 

the Litanv. 
in. Papers will also be set in the following eight subjects ; 
and every Candidate will be required to offer himself for Ex- 
amination in one subject at least ; but no Candidate will be 
examined in more than four : — 

1. Latin. 

A passage will be given from Caesar de Bello Gallico 
(Books I. II. III.), for translation into English, with 
questions on the parsing, and the historical or geogra- 
phical allusions. 

An easv passage for translation from some other 
. Latin book. 

A passage of English (with the Latin words supplied) 
for translation into Latin. 

2. Greek. 

A passage will be given from Xenophon's Anabasis 
(Books I. II.), for translation into English, with Ques- 
tions on the parsing, and the historicsJ or geographical 
allusions. 

An easy passage for trani^ation from some other 
Greek book. 
S. French. 

A passage will be given from Voltaire's Charles XIL 
with Questions on the parsing, and the historical or geo- 
graphical allusions. 

A passage from a French Newspaper for translation 
into English. 

English sentences for translation into French. 
4. German. 

A passage will be given from Schiller's RevoH of the 
Netherlands, with questions on the parsing, and the 
historical or geographical allusions. 

* This Examination will not be required of any Candidate whose 
Atieats or Oaardiatu shall have declined it on \i\% V^dttlC 
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A passage from a German Newspaper for translation 
into English. 

English sentences for translation into German. 
6, Mathematics. 

Euclid, Books 1. 11. 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra to Simple Equations inclusive. 

This amount of knowledge will enable a Candidate to 
pass in this subject. 
• Questions will also be set in Euclid, Books III. IV. 

VI,, in Quadratic Equations, Progressions, and Propor- 
tion, Plane Trigonometry not beyond the Solution of 
Triangles, the use of Logarithms, Mensuration^ and 
Practical Greometry. 

6. Mechanics and Mechanism. 

The questions on Mechanics will be chiefly of a prac- 
tical character, and will not extend beyond the Paralle- 
logram of Forces, the Centre of Gravity, and the Me- 
chanical Powers. 

The questions on Mechanism will be confined to the 
Mechanism of the Steam Engine. 

The answers must be illustrated by diagrams or 
drawings. 

Great importance will be attached to good drawing. 

7. Chemistry. 

Questions will be set on the elementary facts of Che- 
mistry. 

Solutions will be given to be tested, containing each 
not more than one acid and one base. 

8. Botany and Zoology. 

Questions will be set on the Classification of Plants 
and Animals, their uses, and geographical distribution. 

British Plants and parts of Plants will be given for 
description. 
IV. Candidates may also ofier themselves for examination in 

1. Drawing from the Flat, from Models, fVom Memory, and 

in Perspective. 

2. In the Grammar of Music. 

The names of the successful Candidates will be arranged in 
three Divisions ; those in the first Division will be placed in 
the order of merit; those in the second and third Divisions 
alphabetically. 

After each successful Candidate's name will be inserted his 
A^e, the place of his Residence, and the School (if any) from 
which he comes to attend the ExarainatUn. 
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The Certificate |iyeii to each successful Candi<}ate will 
specify the subjects m which he has satisfied the Examiners. 

The Fact that a Candidate has passed the Examination in 
the Rudiments of Faith and Religion will be entered on his 
Certificate, although it will not affect his place on the List. 



PLACE OF EXAMINATION. 

The Examination will be held in Oxford, and simultaneously 
in other places, if it be rec^uested, and found expedient. 

Local Committees wishmg to haye an Examination held in 
their several districts may obtain all necessary information 
from the Rey. J. E. Sewell, New College, Oxford. 

TIME OF APPLYING. 

Candidates desirous of being examined at Oxford most apply 
on or before the 10th of April, 1858. 

Local Committees desirous of having Examinations held in 
their several districts must apply on or before the 1st of March, 
1858, specifying the probable number of their Candidates. 

The names of these Candidates must be transmitted to the 
Rev. J. E. Sewell on or before the 10th of April, 1858. 

FEES. 

Every Candidate at the Junior Examination will be required 
to pay a Fee of lOs, 

Every Candidate at the Senior Examination will be required 
to pay a Fee of 30s, 

These Fees must be paid on or before the 10th of Apri^ 1858. 

J. E. Sewell, 

Honorary Secretary. 

Oxford : November 12th, 1857. 



THE END. 
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„ Selection of School Poetry, with short Notes, 12mo 2s. 

Graham's Studies from the English Poets, or Poetical Reading>Boo]c, 12mo. 7s. 

Hughes's Select Specimens of English Poetry, 12mo 8s. 6d. 

M'Leod's Second Poetical Reading-Book, 12mo Is. 8d. 

Palliser's Modem Poetical Speaker, chiefly for Ladies' Schools, ISmo 6s. 

London : LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO., Patemofter Row. 



EKeUSH BEADDTG-BOOKS. 

Hughes's Graduated Beading^Lesson-Books, fcp. Svo. 5 SasiBS, each Ss. 6d. 

„ Select Spedmens of English Prose, 18mo 4s. 6d. 

Jones's Liturgical Class-Book, from the best authorities, 12mo Is. 6d. 

Mlieod's First Book to teach Beading and Writing, 18mo 6d. 

„ „ BeadingwBook,18mo.Sd.: or as Beading-Lessons, inSO Sheets 8s. 

Mann's Lessons in General Knowledge, fcp. 8ro 8b. 6d« 

Ifaunder's Universal Clase-Book tor Every Day in the Tear, ISmo. 6s, 

Pyorofb's Course of English Beading, fcp. Svo 5«. 

Sewell's School Speaker and Holiday Task-Book, 12mo Al. 

Simple Truths firom Scripture, in Easy Lessons. 18mo. 6d. 

Sullivan's Literary Glass-Book, or Beadings in Literature, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

EKOLISH SPELLINGK.BOOES. 

Carpenter's Scholar's Spelling Assistant, 12mo ls.6d. 

„ „ „ „ edited by M*Leod, 12mo l8.6d« 

Homsey's Pronouncing Expositor, or New Spelling^Book, ISmo 2s. 

Lewis's Graduated English- Welsh Spelling-Book, 12mo Is. 6d. 

Haver's English Spelling-Book, Genuine Edition, 12mo. Is. 6d. 

Sullivan's En^ish SpeUinff-Book Superseded, ISmow U.4d. 

EUCLID. 

Oolenso's Elements of Euclid, from Simson's Text, ISmo. (with K«tf$ 6s. 6d.) 4s. 6d. 

„ Geometrical Problems (without Kev, Is.), with Key, 18mo Ss. 6d. 

Oalbraith and Haughton's Manual of Euclid, Books L to III. 12mo 2s. 

Tate's First Three Books of Euclid's Elements, 12mo. Is. 6d. : 18mo Is. 

FOBTIFICAIION and the lOLITABT ABT. 

Hodge's CatechLnn of Fortification, for Students and Candidates, ISmo 2s. 0d. 

Maodougall's Theory of War, post Svo. with Plans of Battles 10s. 6d. 

FBENCH GBAJOCABS and EZEBCISE-BOOKS. 

Albitis' How to Speak French ; or, French & France : Facts, Reasons, Practice, 12mo. Ss. 6d. 

Gambler's Sandhurst Collie French Grammar, 12mo.... Ss. 

Gharente's Woidwioh Academy French Course, 12mo lOs. 6d. 

09> Mr. Charente's French Course may be had as follows :— 

Pabv I.— PronnnciatioB^-Accidence .... Ss. Part III..— Gallicisms and Anglicisms, Ss. 6d. 
Pakt 1L— French and English Syntax com- Part IY.— Syntaxede Construction— Sjntaze 

pared Ss. d'Accord— DifBcultta 3«. 

Parts I. and II. fonning the Junior Count, Parts III. and lY . formtng ttie Senior Oour$e, 

in 1vol. price 6s. 6d. in 1 rol. price.. 6s. 

Charente's Woolwidi Academy French Exerdse Book 

CoUis's Short French Grammar for Classical Schools, 12mo. 8f. 8d. 

Coatansean's Compendious Grammar <^flie French Language, 12mo. 48, 

„ Guide to French Translation, 12mo 8B.6d« 

Hamel's New nnirenwil French Grammar, 12mo 4t. 

„ Grammattcal Exercises on the French Language, 12mo. (Key, 8s.) 4t. 
„ French Grammar and Exercises, by Lambert, 12mo. (Key, 4s.).... 6f.<KL 
Sadler's French Prommdatlim ft Conversation, in Question ft Answer, ISmo. Is. 

Tarver's Eton Freooh Grammar, l&no. 8s. 

M t* n Exerd8eB,FftmiliarftConversattcnal,12mo.(Ke7,8s.)SB.6d. 
M French Phrasedogy explained and compared, 12mo...... Si, 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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FBEHCH DICnONAEEBS. 

Contaiueaa's New Practical French and English Dictionary, post 8to 10s. 6d. 

Nngent'sPocket Dictionary ofFrench&EnKl.T.angnage8,18nio.4fl.6d. { 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Tardy'B French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo 7s, 

FKENCH, ITATJAy, and OEBHAK EEABING-BOOKS. 

Cambier's Sandhurst Ck>Uege French Beading-Book or Becneil, ISmo 5». 

Charente's Woolwich Academy French Beading-Book 

Contanseau'sProsateursetPo^tesFranoaiSiOrSelectionsfromFreuchWritert 7s. 6d. 
Extraits ChoLBis from Modem French Writers, by theAuthor of ilMyir«r&M*< 
Lacaita'sltalian Beading-Book, or Selections from bestltaUan Writers«Umo. 6m, 

Metcalfe's History of German Literature 

Muller's German Beading-Book 

Bowan's Morceauz clioisis des Auteurs Modemes, HTusage dela Jennesse ^ 
Tarver's Eton French Beading-Book,— Prose, Verse, and Phraseology, ISnoo. 7s. Od. 

„ ChoixenProse, 12mo.3s. 6d.; ChoixenVerSflSmo 8s.6d. 

Wintzer's First German Beading-Book, for Beginners, fcp. 8ro. ....•...«..# 6e« 

GBEEK CLASSICAL ATTTHOBS, Ac. 

Abistotx.b'8 PoUHei, with English Notes, &c., edited by Eaton, 8to. 10s. 6d. 

EuBiPiOES, the 5 Plays, with English Notes by Mi^or, post 8to 24s. 

HxsoDOTUS, with English Notes, &c., edited by Stocker, 2 vols, poet 8vo. . .18e. 

HoiocB's JUad, with English Notes, &c., edited by Yalpy, 8to lOs. 6d. 

Linwood's ArUhologia OxonienaU (Greek, Latin, and English), 8to 14b. 

„ Treatise on the Greek Metret, 8vo 10s. 6d. 

8dPBOCLBS,withEngli8hNote8, &c.,edited by Brasseandothers,2Tols.p.8TO. 9U, 

„ edited, with short Latin Notes, by Linwood, 8vo 16s. 

Theatre of the Greeks, edited by Donaldson, 8vo l&s. 

Walfbrd's Handbook of the Greek Drama, fcp. 8vo 6s. 

XxKOPBOV's Anabasie^ with English Notes, &c., edited by White, 12mo. . . 78. 6d. 
JfemorabUiat with English Notes, &c., edit«d by Hickie, p. 8to. 8e. 6d. 
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OBEEK OBAMMABS, EXEBCISE-B00K8, fte. 

Collis's Praxis Graeca, l.Etymologv, 28.6d. ; II. Syntax^ 68. ; llI,Aeeentuaiion 8s. 

„ „ lambica : Exercises in Greek Tragic Senarii 4«. 6d. 

Howard's Introductory Greek Exercises, 12mo. (Key, 28. 6d.) Ss. 6d. 

Kennedy's Greek Grammar (Grrscee Grammatics Institutio Prima), 12mo. . 4s. 6d. 

„ Palffistra Stili Grseci, or Greek Prose Materials, 12mo. 

,r „ Musanim, or Greek Verse Materials, 12mo. Ss.6d. 

Moody's New Eton Greek GrsMnmar, in English, 12mo 4s. 1 

Pycroft's Greek Grammar Practice, 12mo 8s. 6d. j 

Valpy's Elements of Greek Grammar, with Notes, 8to ,. 6e.6d. | 

„ Greek Primitives and Leading Words, 12mo 66. ; 

Valpy's Greek Delectus, improved by White, 12mo. (Key, 2s. 6d.) is. \ 

„ Second Greek Delectus, or New Analecta Minora, 8vo 98. 6d. 

Walford's Card of the Greek Accidence, 8vo. Is. ; of the Greek Prosody, 8to. Is. 
„ Greek Accents, 6d. ; Greek Prepositions, Is. ; Greek Syntax .... Is. 
Yonge's Exercises in Greek Prose Ck>mposition, 12mo. (K^, IsJ « ^. 6d. 

GBEEK LEXICONS, &c. (tee *' Latin and Greek*'). 
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0EOGBAPH7, GAZETTEEBS, &o. 

Adams's Ge<^raphical Word-Expositor, Second Edition, 12mo 28. 6d. 

Bowman's Questions on Hall's First or Elementary Atlas, 12mo 2s. 

„ tt MTeod's Physical Atlas, 18mo Is. 

Butler's AncientGeography,post8Y0.4s.; Batler'sModemGeography,post8ro. 4s. 

„ Modem and Ancient Ge<^rapliy complete, postSvo 7s. 6d. 

Cabinet Qazetteer, by the Author of the Cabinet Lawyer^ fcp. 8vo lOs. 6d. 

Cunningham's Abridgment of Butler'e Qeoffraphv, fcp. 8vo 28. 

Bowling's Introduction to Qoldsndth'a Oeoffraphy, 18mo Od. 

„ Questions on Goldemith'e Oeoffraphv, 18mo. (Key, 9d.) 9d. 

Falmouth's Conrersations on Geography, or Child's First Introduction, fcp. 7s. 6d. 
Goldsmith's Grammar of General Geography, fcp. 8vo. (Key, 18mo. Is.) — Ss.Gd. 

Hartley's Geography for Youth, 12mo. (Outlines, ISmo. M,) 4i^ 6d. 

Hiley's First Geography for the Elementary Classes, 18mo Od. 

„ Prc^essive Geography, in Lessons and Exercises, 12mo 28. 

Hughes's (E.) Geography for Elementary Schools, 18mo Is. 

„ OutlinesofPhysical Geography, 12mo 8s. 6d. 

„ ExaminationoQuestions on Phyeieal Qeooraphy, fcp. 8vo 6d. 

„ Outlines of Scripture Geography and History Is. 6d. 

Hughes's (W.) Manual of Geography, Physical, Industrial, and Political .. 78. 6d. 

„ „ British Geography, fcp. 8vo 2s. 

„ „ Mathematical Geography, fcp. 8vo 4s. 6d. 

„ General Geography, in Oleig's School Series^ ISmo Is. 

„ British Geography, in Qleig'M School Series^ 18mo Is. . 

„ Child's First Greography, in Qleig*» School Seriee, 18mo Od. 

Johnston's New General Gazetteer of the World, 8vo 38e. 

Keith On the Globes, byTaylor, Le Mesurier, andMiddleton, 12mo.(Key,28.6d.) 68. Gd. 

M'Lcod's Greography of Palestine or the Holy Land, 12mo Is. 6d, 

„ Questions in Physical and Political Geography, 12mo l8. 

Mangmdl's Compendium of Geography, for Schools, 12mo 78. 6d. 

Maunder's Treasury of Geography, completed by W. Hughes, fcp. 8vo lOs. 

Stepping-stone to Geography, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

Sterne's School Geography, Physical and Political, 12rao 3i. Gd. 

Sullivan's Geography Generalised, 12mo 2s. 

„ Introduction to Geography and History, 18mo Is, 

Wheeler's Geography of Herodotus developed,explained,and illustrated, 8vo.l6e. 

aEOMETBY. 

Lund's Geometry as an Art, with Easy Exercises, fcp. 8vo 28. 

„ „ a Science, with Easy Exercises, fcp. 8vo Is. 6d. 

Narrien's Elements of Geometry, for Sandhurst College, 8vo 10s. 6tl. 

Tate'sPrindplesofGeometry, Mensuration, Trigonometry, &c.,12mo 8s. Gd. 

GEADirSES. 

Brasse's Greek Gradus, or Prosodial Lexicon, 8vo 15b. 

Maltby's New and Complete Greek Gradus, 8vo 21s. 

Yonge's New Latin Gradus ad Pamassum, post 8vo. (with J^thet»t 128.) . . 98. 
„ Dictionary of Latin Epithets, post 8vo 88. Gd. 
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HISTOSICAL and MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Anthony's Footsteps to Modern History, fcp. 8vo. Ss. Od. 

Balfour's Sketches of English Literature 7s. 

Brewer's Elementary Atlas of History and Geography, royal 8vo 128. 6d. 

Browne's Ancient Greece, ISmo. Is. ; Browne's Andent Borne, 18mo. Is. 

Barton's History of Scotland, from 1689 to 1748, 2 Tols.8vo. 2es. 

Child's First History of Bome, fcp. Sto 28. 6d. 

Comer's Historical Questions, or Sequel to ManffntOTi, 12moM 58. 

Fan^s School and Family History of England, 12mo. 58.6d. 

First History ofGreece, by AathoroftheCAt^«l'Vrf<ffisft)nrctf2oflM^.8TO. 8s. 6d. 
Gleig's England, or First Book of History, 18mo. (doth, 28. 6d.) 28. 

M British Cidonies, or Second Book of History, l&uo Is. 

H „ India, or Third Book of History, 18mo Is. 

„ Sacred History, or Fourth Book of History, 18mo. (doth, 28. 6d.} . . 28. 

Historical Questions, Past I. On the above Four Histories, 18mo. Is. 

Gleig's History of France, ISmo Is. 

Humphreys's British Government in India^ fcp. 8vo« 28. 6d. 

Keightley's Outlines of History, ficp.Svo 8s.6d. 

Mackintosh's England, 2 vols. 8vo 21s. 

Mangnall's Historical and Miscellaneous Questions, 12mo 4s. 6d. 

Mann'sLessonsinGteneralKnowledge, or Elementary Beading-Book,fcp.8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Maroet's Conversations on the History of England, l&uo. 58. 

Mannder's Historical Treasury, fcp. 8vo lOs. 

Menzies' Analysis of the Constitution and History of England, 18mo Is. 

Merivale's Romans under the Empire, yolB.I.toIU.8vo.428.s Vols. lY. &T. 82s. 

„ Fall of the Roman Empire, 12mo 78. 6d. 

Mare's Language ft Literature of Ancient Greece^ 3 rols.Sro. 36e.; Yol. lY. Ids.; Y0I.Y. 18e. 

Sdmiitz's Greece, mainly based on Thirl40€UV$t 12mo. with 137 Woodcuts. . . 78. 6d. 

Scott's Scotland, 2 vols. £[9. 8vo. 78. 

Stafford's Compendium of Universal History, 12mo. 88.6d. 

Stephen's Lectures on the History of France, 2 vols. 8vo ..248. 

Stepping-stone to English History, in Question and Answer, l&uo la. 

M ,t French History, in Question and Answer, ISmo. Is. 

M M Grecian History, in Quertion and Answer, 18mo Is. 

M ,t Roman History, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

Stone's Questions on Generalities, 1st & 2d Series, 12mo. eadi (E«y8, ea. 48.) 28. 

■Thirlwall's History of Greece, 8 vols. 8vo. £S ; or in 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. 288. 

Turner's Anglo-Saxons, 8 vols. 8vo 868. 

M England during the Middle Ages, 4 vols. 8vo, 508. 

Tytler* s Elements of General History, 8vo. 14s. 

Yalpy's Latin Epitome of Sacred History, 18mo 28. 

JXrVEFILE WOBXS. 

Journal kept during a Summer Tour Abroad, fcp. 8yo St. 

Maroet's Ridi and Poor, 18mo Is. 

M Seasons, or Stories for very Toung Children, 4 YOtL8.18mo.Mudi.... U, 

M Willy's HoUdajs, or Conversations on CtoYemmsnt, 18mo is. 

„ u Stories for Toung Children, 18mo. 28. 

„ It TravelB on the Railroad, 18mo. 28.6d. 

London s LONGHAS, BROWN, and 00., Fiternofter Row« 



LAND-SUBVETIKG and HENSUBATION. 

Boucher's Mensuration, Plane and Solid, with 71 Fignres, 12mo 3s. 

Lund's Elements of Geometry and Mensuration, fcp. 8vo 

Nesbit's Treatise on Practical Laud-Surveying, with 250 Examples, 8to 128. 

„ „ ,. Mensuration, 12mo. CKey, 5s.) 6s. 

Scott's Mensuration and Trigonometry, for Sandhurst College, 8vo 9s. 6d. 

Tate's Priudples of Mensuration, Land-Surveying, Levelling, &c., 12mo. ... Ss. 6d. 

LATIN aBAMHABS, EXERCISE-BOOKS, &c. 

Barrett's Little Arthur's Latin Primer, 12mo Is. 

„ Latin Exercises for the Lowest Form, 12mo 8s. 6d. 

Bradley's New Latin Prose Exercises, 12mo. (Key, 5b.) *. Ss. 6d. 

Collis's Praxis Latina,Pt.L for £«(7t»ntfr«, 2s. 6d.: l?t.ll. tor Advanced Pttpil$ Ss. 

Hiley's Elements of Latin Grammar, 12mo Ss. 

„ Progressive Exercises on Latin Aiccidenoe, 12mo 28. 

Howard's Introductory Latin Exercises, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

„ Latin Exercises Extended, 12mo. (Key, 28. 6d.) 80. 6d. 

Kennedy's Elementary Grammar of the Latin Language, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

„ Latin Vocabulary, on Etymological Principles, 12mo Ss. 

M Child's Latin Primer, or First Lessons, 12mo 28, 

„ Tirocinium, or First Latin Beading-Book, 12mo. 28. 

M Palaestra Latina, or Second Latin Beadi)ig-Book, 12mo Sa. 

f , ,» Stili Latiui, or Latin Prose Materials, 12mo 6s. 

M Curriculum Stili Latini, 12mo is. 6d. 

„ Palaestra Camenarum, or Latin Verse Materials, 12mo 

Minor's Selections frcnn The Spectator for Translation, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

Moody's New Eton Latin Grammar, in English, 12mo. (Accidence, Is.) .... 2s. 6d. 

Pycroft's Latin Grammar Practice, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

Rapier's Second Latin Verse-Book, by Arnold, 12mo. (Key, 2s. 6d.) Ss. 6d. 

Yalpy's Elements ofLatin Grammar, with short English Notes, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

„ ElegantisB Latinse, 12mo. (Key, 2s. 6d.) is.6d. 

M Latin Delectus, improved by White, 12mo. (Key, Ss.6d.) 28. 6d. 

M Manual of Latin Etymology, fcp. 4to Ts. 

„ SacrsB HistorisB Epitome, with English Notes, 18mo 28. 

Wi^ord'8LatinElegiacs,2Series,12mo.each2s.6d.; KeytoJPtni<<S'0r»e»,21mo. 5s. 

„ Shilling Latin Grammar, 12mo Is. 

„ Grammar of Latin Poetry, 12mo Is. 

„ Hints on Latin Writing, royal 8vo Is. 6d. 

„ Exercises in Latin Prose, adapted to the above Einttt 12mo 28. 6d. 

„ Card of Latin Accidence, 8vo Is, 

„ „ „ Prosody, Is. ; Walford's Card of Latin Syntax .... Is. 

Wliite's New Latin Grammar, complete, 12mo 28. 6d. 

„ Latin Accidence, 12mo. Is. ; White's Eton Latin Grammar, 12mo. Is. 9d. 

„ Second or Larger Latin Grammar, 12mo Is. 6d. 

WiUdus's Notes for Latin Lyrics, for the use of Schools, 12mo 4s. 6d. 

Tonge's Exercises for Latin Verses and Lyrics out of " Own Sense," 12mo. . 48. 6d. 

„ „ in Latin Prose Composition, 12mo. (Key, Is.) 5s. 6d. 

Zumpt's Latin Grammar, translated and adapted by Dr. L. Schmitz, 8vo. . . . 14s. 

„ School Grammar of the Latin Language, by the same, 12mo 4s. 
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LATIN and GBEEK LEXICONS, DICTIONABIES, fte. 

Bloomfleld's Oreek-English Lexicon to the New Testament, fbp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Englishman's Greek Ck>noordance of the New Testament, royal 8Ta 4£s. 

Rich's Dlnstrated Companion totheLatin Dictionary and GreekLexicon,p.8vo. 21s. 
Riddle's Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary,8vo.2l8.; andsq.12mo.120. 

„ Diamond Latin-English Dictionary, royal 82mo 48. 

„ Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexicon, Ito 81s. 6d. 

„ Latin-English Dictionary, 8vo. 15s. ; square 12mo Ts. 

„ English-Latin Dictionary, 8to. 7s. ; square 12mo 5s. 6d. 

(t and White's New Latin-English Dictionary, royal 8vo 

t, and Amold's'English-Latin Lexicon, 8vo 25s. 

M t» English-LatinDictionary, by Ebden, square post8vo.l0s.6d. 

Robinson's Oreek-EngUsh Lexicon to the New Testament, Svo IBs. 

Tonge's Dictionary of Latin Epithets, post 8vo Ss. 6d. 

„ New EngUsh-Oreek Lexicon, 4to 21s. 

M Latin Oradus, post Svo. 98. ; or with Appendix ofEpUheU 12s. 



LATIN CLASSICAL AUTHOBS. 

CJiOLS's Commentouriet, with English Notes, Ac. by Anthon, 12mo is. 6d. 

•• „ Anthon's Edition, as above, improved by Hawkins, 12mo. is. 6d. 
CiCBBO'B Seleot OraUotUt with English Notes, by Anthon, 12mo 6e. 

„ Cato Major and LaUui, with English Notes, &c. by White, 12mo. 8e. 6d. 
CobitbliusNbpos, English Notes, &c. by Bradley, improved by White, 12mo. 8e.6d. 
EiTTKOPiug, with English Notes, &c. by Bradley, improved by White, 12mo. 2s 6d. 
HosACB, with English Notes by the Rev. J.E. Yonge,Pi.BTl.Od««andj^f)od0« Ss. 

n English Notes and Strictures, by Oirdlestone and Osborne, 12mo. . 7s. 6d. 

„ with short English Notes, by Valpy, 18mo 68. 

LiTY, the First Five Books, with English Notes, &c. by Hickle, post 8vo. . . Ss. 6d. 

M 's Rome, Dbojldb XXL, Fabt I., by Dr. E. R. Humphreys, Svo Ss. 0d. 

Ons'sifetomorpAosM.Eugl. Notes, &c. by Bradley, improvedbyWliite,12mo. is. 6d. 
Ottd and Tibullus, the Eton Selection, with English Notes by Valpy, 12mo. is. 6d. 
Fhjbdbus, with English Notes, &c. by Bradley, improved by White, 12mo. 28. 6d. 

SiXLUST, with English Notes, Commentary, &c. by Anthon, 12mo 5s. 

Taoiiub, Qermania and Affrieola, with English Notes, &c. by White, 12mo. is. 6d. 
TSBBKCB, from Reinhardt's Text, with English Notes, &c.by Hidde,12mo. Ss. 6d. 
YiBGiL, Wagnei's Text, with Notes and 6000 References, by Pyoroffc, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

,t with short English Notes by Valpy, ISmo ^ 7s.6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Cape's Course of Mathematics, for Addiscombe College, 2 vols. Svo. 82s. 

Salmon's Treatise on Conic Sections, Svo 128* 

Tate's Mathematics for Working Men, Part I. Arithmetie and Alffebra, Svo. 28. 
Wrigley's Collection of Mathematical Examples and Problems, Svo Ss. 6d. 



MENSURATION {iee ** Land-Surveying"). 
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MTTSIC-BOOES, Ac. 



Formby 'a Young Singer's Book of S<Hig8, 4to 88. 6d. 

„ Collection of Forty Amusing Bounds and Catches Is. 

(, Sacred Songs, 4to 8s. 6d. 

„ Sixty Amusing Songs for Little Singers, 4to 2s. 6d« 

Stepping-stone to Music, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

NATUBAL mSTOSY. 

Lee's Elements of Natural EQstory, or First Principles of Zoology, fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Marcet's Lessons on Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals, 18mo 2s. 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural History, fcp. Svo. lOs. 

Stepping-stone to Natural History, in Question and Answer (doth, 2s. 6d.} . 2s« 
Yau Der Hoeven's Handbook of Zoology, translated by Clark, Vol. L 8vo. .SOs« 

PUBLIC SPEAXIKa. 

Bowton's Debater, or New Theory of Public Speaking, fcp. 8to 6s« 

BELIGIOUS and MOBAL WOBES. 

Blocmfield's larger Greek Testament, with copious English Notes, 2 v. 8vo. 488. 

„ College and School Greek Testament, English Notes, fcp. 8vo. . . 7s. 6d* 

„ „ „ Lexicon to the Greek Testament, fcp. 8vo. . . 10s. 6d. 

Conybeare & Howson's Life & Epistles of St. Paul, 2 vols, scpiare crown 8vo. 81s. Cd. 

Cotton's Short Prayers for Boys, 18mo Is. 6d, 

Knglishman's Greek Concordance of the New Testament, royal 8vo 420. 

„ Hebrew Concordance of the Old Testament, 2 vols, royal 8vo.7S8. 6d« 

Gleig's Sacred History, 18mo. (cfotA, 28. 6d.} ^28. 

Home's Introduction to the Study and Knowledge of the Scripturee, 4 y. 8to. 7Ss. 6d. 

„ Compendium of Ditto, 12mo 9b. 

Howson's Twenty Sermons for Schoolboys, fcp. 8vo. 28. 

Humphreys's Manual of Moral Philosophy, fcp. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Jones's Liturgical Class-Book, 12mo Is. 6d. 

Merivale's Christian Records, fcp. 8yo 7s. 6d. 

Palsy's Evidences of Christianity and Horse Pauline, by Potts, 8vo lOs. 6d, 

Readings for Every DiEty in Lent, from Jeremy Taylor, fep.Svo 5b. 

„ a Month preparatory to Confirmation, fcp. 8vo 40* 

Riddle's Manual of Scripture History, fbp. 8vo 4a. 

Robinson's Greek and English Lexicon to the Greek Testament, 8yo. ISs, 

Sewell's Catechism of Early English Churdi History, fcp. 8vo 98. 

Stepping-stone to Bible Knowledge, in Question and Answer, ISmo. 1b» 

Tomline's Introduction to the Study of the Bible, fcp. 8vo Ss. 6d, 

Turner's Sacred History of the W(»dd, 8 vols, poet Svo 8l8,6d« 

Yalnr's Latin Epit<Mne of Sacred History, 18mo. Ib. 

Wheeler's Popular Harmony of the BiUtt, fcp. 8vo Sb. 
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SCIEKCE in GENEBAL, NATTTBAL PHILOSOPHY, fto. 

Book of Domestic Economy, in Gleig's School 8erie$f 18mo Is. 

Brando's Lectures on Organic Chemistry* fcp. 8to. Woodcuts 78. 6d. 

Brewster's Treatise on Optics, fcp. 8vo 8s. 6d. 

Downing's Elements of Practical Hydraulics, 8vo 5s. 

Faraday's Lectures on the Non-metallic Elements, fcp. Sto. 6s. 6d. 

Galhraith and Haughton's Manual of Hydrostatics, 12mo. 2s. 

„ „ „ Mechanics, 12mo 2s. 

„ It „ Optics, 12mo ...2s. 

„ „ Scientific Manuals, each 28. ; or cloth 2s. 6d. 

Herschel'sPreliminaryDisconrseon the Study ofNaturalPhilosophy,fcp.8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Hunt's Researches on Light, Svo. Woodcuts lOs. 6d. 

Main and Brown's Marine Steam>Engine, Svo 12s. 6d. 

„ „ Questions and Examination-Papers on ditto, Sto. 48. 6d. 

„ „ Indicator and Dynamometer, Svo 4s. 6d. 

Mann's B^iok of Health, in Qleig's School 8erie$f ISmo Is. 

Marcet's Ck}nversations on Natural Philosophy 10s. 6d. 

M „ Land and Water, Svo 5s. 6d. 

„ „ Vegetable Physiol(^T 9s. 

Maunder's Scientific and Literary Treasury, fcp. Svo lOs. 

Moeeley's Illustrations of Practical Mechanics, fcp. Svo Ss. 

Pereira's Lectures on Polarised Light, edited by Powell, fcp. Svo 7s. 

Peschel's Elements of Physics, translated by E. West, 8 vols. fcp. Svo 2l8. 

Pliillips's Guide to Geology, 4tA Edition^ fcp. Svo. Plates 5s. 

„ Treatise on Geology, 2 vols. fcp. Svo. Vignettes, fto. 78. 

Stepping-Stone to Animal and Vegetable Physiology, ISmo is. 

Tate's Course of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 2 vols. ISmo 78. 

f. Electricity, simplified fbr Beginners, ISmo Is. 

„ Elements of Mechanism, 12mo 88.6d. 

„ Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics, for Beginners, Iteio. ... . Is. 

„ Lessons on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, 12mo. (Key, Ss. 6d.). . 28. 

„ Light and Heat familiarly explained for Beginners, ISmo Is. 

„ Little Philosopher, or Science of Familiar Things, VoLL ISmo. ... 8s. 6d. 

„ Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity, and Electro-Dynamics, ISmo. Is. 

„ Mechanics and Steam-Engine simplified for Beginners, ISmo Is. 

„ Principles of Mechanical Philosophy applied, Svo lOs. 6d. 

TBIOONOMETBY. 

Colenso's Plane Trigonometry, Putx I. with LogarUhrMt]SxDO, (Key, Ss.Sd.) 8s. 6d. 
,t (( t. Pi^BT II. with Problenu, 12mo. (Key, 5s.) . . Ss. 8d. 

Galbraith and Haughton's Manual of Trigonometry, 12mo 2s. 

Jeans's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Pabt 1. 12mo. 48. ; Pun 11 4f. 

Scott's Plane Trigonometry and Mensuration, for Sandhurst College, Svc. . 9§, 6d. 
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APPROVED ELEMENTARY WORKS, 

By WALTER M'LEOD, P.R.G.S., M.R.C.P. 

HEAD MASTER OF THE MODEL SCHOOL AND MASTER OF METHOD 
• IN THE ROYAL MILITARY ASYLUM, CHELSEA. 



NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS. 

I. JTritinff- Books. 

M*LEOl)'S GRADUATED SERIES of NINE COPY-BOOKS. New and 
improved Editions. Oblong 4to. price Threepence each Copy-Book. 

H. English Grammatical Works, 

M«LKOD'S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH. GRAMMAR for Beginners. 
18mo. iB DEFIMTIONS for Home Study, price Id. 

M'LEOD'S EDITION of GOLDSMITH'S DESERTED VILLAGE, with Notes 
and Rules of Syntax, Parsing, and Analysis for Middle-Class Schools. Adapted for 
the Oxford Examhiation Scheme 'l&ca.o. in the prett, 

III. Arithmetical School- Books, 

M<LEOD'9 MANUAL of ARITHMETIC : Containing a Graduated Series 
of 1,750 Questions for Elementary Instruction 18mo. Is. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC 2 Parts, Is. each. 

MULTIPLICATION, PENCE, and other TABLES 2s. per Dozen. 

IV. English Spelling and Beading- Books, 

M<LEOD*S My FIRiST SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH me READING and 
WRITING 18mo.6d. 

My SECOND SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH me BEADINO and SPELLING. With 
Woodcuts 18mo. Is. 

READING-LESSONS, for Infant Schools and Junior Classes. .On SO Broadside 
Sheets, with Woodcuts Folio, 8s. 

FIRST READING-BOOK, for the use of Families and Schools. With Woodcuts. 

18mo. 8d. 

SECOND POETICAL REAMNG-BOOK : With Introductory Descriptions, Expla- 

natory Notes, Ac .7. 12mo. Is. 8d. 

M'LEOD'S EDITION of CARPENTER'S SCHOLAR'S SPELLING ASSISTANT, 
in which the division of Words into SpUablee corresponds with the Pronunciation. 

12mo. Is. 6d. 

V. Geography and Mioses, 

M'LEOD'S GEOGRAPHY of PALESTINE or the HOLY LAND, including: 
Ph<£nicia and Phiustia. Ten^ Edition. With a coloured Map of Palestine. 

12mo. Is. 6d. 

M'LEOD'S TRAVELS of ST. PAUL nmo. in the preu. 

M'LEOD'S GEOGRAPHY of the OLD TESTAMENT COUNTRIES....Jn thepreu. 

SCHOOL- ATLAS of SCRIPTURE GEO^tAPHY, in 15 fhll-coloured Maps, with 
Index. Royal 8vo. price 48. Illustrative Xe^Hrprew to ditto, Ss. The Scripture Atku 
complete a% half-bound, 78. 

M'LEOD'S NEW EXAMINATION QUESTIONS in PHYSICAL and POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 12mo. price Is. 

HAND-ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY: Comprising 29 Aill-ooloured Maps 
l&no. 2s. 6d. sewed half-bound, 8e. 

CLASS-ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; Comprising 20 full-coloured Maps, 
&c., with Descriptions. 18mo. 28.6d. sewed half-bound, Ss. 

' BowMAK's Questions on M'Lbod's Physical Atlas price Is. 

SCHOOL PHYSICAL ATLAS of GREAT BRITAIN ISxao. in the press, 
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